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Smportance of Knowing the 


by Louis H. Diercks, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


A CHORAL CONDUCTOR IS A VOICE TEACHER 
WHETHER HE IS AWARE OF IT OR NOT. It is neces- 
sary that we impress this upon the minds of hiring administra- 
tors as well as upon students in our teacher training schools. 
Quite a few instrumentalists with no vocal training in their 
backgrounds are gravitating into the field of choral work 
both in the schools and churches of our country. This 
happens because of the long-held attitude in some areas 
that vocal work requires no special knowledge; that musician- 
ship and knowledge of directing are sufficient. No matter 
how fine a musician such a person may be, if he is not a 
trained vocalist he is likely to do many things which will 
be a dis-service to his singers, vocally. For instance, his fine 
ear detects out-of-tune singing—usually flatting. He will 
doubtless point out the error and he is unhappy with the 
apparent lack of ear in his singers. He assumes the flatting 
is due to careless listening for pitch or to a genuine lack 
of talent. He is unable to recognize the functional causes 
underlying this pitch deviation. He may suggest, “Sing higher,” 
thus attempting the dangerous procedure of expecting two 
wrongs to make a right. In fact, until the teacher learns that 
most out-of-tune singing is due to improper production almost 
no firm progress may be made. 

We have found other factors, relating to the placing of 
singers within the group, are important in solving pitch 
problems. This is outside the framework of this short 
discussion. 


What are some of the things we as choral teachers of voice 
try to teach through singing? Beside the obvious social 
advantages of group activity and personal individual growth 
through association with great poetry and noble ideas, what 
is a student to gain vocally by being in our groups? Can 
we expect to improve his capacity to communicate through 
the medium of vocal expression? Can we expect his voice 
to grow in range and security? Can we expect to preserve 
and develop his voice as a medium of expression?. In other 
words—Can he learn to sing in our chorus? 


The answer to this depends upon the wisdom and know- 
ledge of his choral director. The choral director with ade- 
quate vocal training will be better prepared to function 
effectively. 

What advantages would one with vocal training have over 
another without vocal training, assuming an equal amount 
of bsaic musicianship. Let us enumerate a few of the advan- 
tages as we see them, and hasten to admit that the instru- 
mentalist without this experience can certainly acquire it 
but would probably be ineffective during the process to 


the degree that he had not experienced much of the follow- ° 


ing. The trained teacher of singing learns in the choral 
situation to rely on his eye as well as his ear to discover 
and perhaps even analyze many vocal problems of individual 
singers. It is often practically impossible to find the focal 
point of a disturbing sound through the ear alone. The 
trained singing teacher knows the limitations of voices in 
different stages of development. With his adequate training 
and background the choral-singing teacher knows material 


2 


best suited to the needs of the growing voice. He also knows 
the very important matter of voice classification. How this 
depends much more upon quality than range. He knows 
to look for the characteristic tenor quality which in the 
15 and 16 year old often has the range of an immature 
baritone. The tenor, if encouraged to believe he is a baritone, 
may very well do damage to his voice by what some ill 
“thick adjustment’—trying to prove he is a baritone. 

All choral teachers must avoid the temptation of classifying 
voices for expediency. It is reprehensible to have alsos 
singing the tenor part. Actually, it would be more fruitiul 
if a light soprano were asked to sing the octave above tenor 
thus augmenting the 2nd partial and those above the tenor. 
This is worth trying and doesn’t misuse voices. 

Often by observing physical evidences of vocal troubles 
one can save much time in solution. What are some of these 
visible manifestations? Under “Vocal Tensions” can be listed: 
The knit brow 
The concentre stare 
The jutting jaw 
The shaking chin, and to some degree mouth positions 
and lip movements. 

Postural Problems: 

Poor general stance 

Lifting of shoulders on inhalation 
Depression of chest on exhalation, and 
Even the absence of motion 

Off balance physically. 


The importance of the first set of visual evidences is as 
follows: Through your diagnosis you may be able to relieve 
vocal tensions caused by local effort in the swallowing, sucking, 
chewing area. We are told by bio-linguists that along with 
the epiglotis the vocal chords were originally intended as 
one of the organs for protecting the lungs from taking in 
foreign matter. The singing function of the larynx is a 
phenomenon developed much later in the evolutionary cycle 
Thus each time a young baby is to swallow, the larynx closes 
and the epiglotis falls over the wind pipe to protect the lungs. 
The closure of the vocal bands has thus been associated with 
the swallowing act. Now this young person wishes to sing, 
which unconsciously brings his vocal chords into juxtaposition. 
Since this has been conditioned over the years, very oftcn 
the swallowing muscles in the throat and the tongue involun- 
tarily tense at this time. When this happens the epiglotis gocs 
into the wrong position in the throat for singing the vow:! 
intended and other tensions ensue. Thus it may be sccn 
that what is “natural” for singing is in opposition to wh. 
is natural for swallowing food, yet as far as the laryngc. 
closure is concerned it is the same. Thus the teacher of sin: 
ing is confronted with the need of understanding how to i: 
hibit the swallowing act in his singers without interferi:: 
with laryngeal action. Until he sees and hears evidences 
of what may be going wrong he is more or less at a lo»s 
to prescribe corrective measures. 

As to postural problems, perhaps we had better sper! 

(Continued on page 6) 
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The TENTH Annual Convention of the 
Netional Association of Teachers of Singing 
held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, from 
Monday, December 27 through Thursday, De- 
crmber 30, 1954. 

The closely knit and full program of many 
in| varied activities consumed three and one- 
alf days and was under the general supervision 
of Mr. J. Oscar Miller of Chattanooga, Gen- 
eral Chairman and Co-Chairman of the Pro- 
eram Committee. His assisting divisional heads 
were: Mr. Louis Nicholas, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, Program Chairman, and Dr. Harvey Ringel, 
Chicago, Illinois, Co-Chairman; Mrs. Eleanor 
Abercrombie, Chairman for Hospitality with 
Miss Doris Doe, recently moved to Chattanooga, 
as Co-Chairman; Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Chairman of Publicity; Mr. W. 
Winfield Crawford, Chairman of Advertising, 
Mr. Edward Hamilton, Treasurer. An assisting 
Committee to aid the above people consisted 
of: Mr. Arnold Putman, Greenville, S. C.; 
Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Ernest 
L. Cox, Birmingham, Ala; Mrs. Virginia Linney, 
Boone, N. C.; Mrs. Marilyn Van Sickle; Mr. 
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\Rolf E. Hovey, Berea, Ky.; Mr. Edward F. 
Williams, Cookeville, Tenn.; Mr. Kenneth 
McSween, Newport, Tenn.; Jack T. Haladay, 
\Executive Director, Chattanoogan’s Inc.; and 
Mrs. Sarabelle Eldridge, Registration. 

One hundred and thirty-eight NATS mem- 
vers and forty-two guests registered for the 
At 2:00 P.M. on Monday, De- 
many of these members were taken 
n a tour of points of interest in and around 
Chattanooga by General Chairman J. Oscar 
Miller. 


At 5:00 P.M. on Monday, December 27, the 
Area Chairmen and Officers of Subcommittees 
met to plan the work of the various subcom- 
mittees in the professional discussion groups. 
Three comprehensive areas for discussion were 
hosen and were broken up into fourteen sub- 
mmittee groups, each with a definite portion 
tt general area topic to be responsible for, 
impound a report on, and report to the con- 
vention floor as to the individual subcommittee 
indings in relation to each of their topics. 
A ompilation of these reports is planned to be 
lisributed to the members in attendance at 
the convention. 

\c 8:00 P.M. in the main ballroom Mr. 
Ra ph Errolle, Director of The Opera-Arts As- 
‘ciation, Atlanta, George, presented a “Package 


onvention. 
ember 27, 


Opera.” * The work chosen was “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ by Mascagni. Entitled “Package 
| Opera” because of the limited stage facilities, 


the principles were in costume, singing from 
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By Lelia Leslie and Jack Houts 


the limited stage, with the chorus seated in 
front of the proscenium. Accompaniment was 
by two pianos. The role of “Santuzza” was 
sung by Evelyn Beasley, “Turiddu” by Reynaud 
Staring, “Lola” by Annette Johnson, “Lucia” 
by Frances Martin and “Alfio” was sung by 
John Harris. 

Following this production the NATS mem- 
bers and guests were entertained at a reception 
with the Chattanooga Music Club as hostesses. 

Tuesday morning, December 28, the first 
General Meeting of the association was held 
in the ballroom with President Bernard U. 
Taylor presiding. At this meeting NATS 
members were officially welcomed to the city 
by the Honorable P. R. Olgiati, Mayor, and 
Mr. Harold Cadek, Dean, Fine Arts Department 
of Cadek Conservatory and the University of 
Chattanooga. 

Speaking at this meeting, President Taylor 
deplored the harm from “canned music,” paid 
tribute to the vast musical resources in this 
country as he stated: “We have the world’s 
best teachers, finest music schools, most talented 
students and plenty of money to finance musical 
development” and declared that the “only 
salvation” for a worsening job situation for 
singers is the “widespread development of 
local opera companies.” A Sing-Song followed, 
directed by Gene Hemmle, Lubbock, Texas, 
directing, with Mrs. Jean Taylor at the piano. 

After the general meeting, Dr. Harvey 
Ringel, of Chicago, explained the Group Dis- 


cussion Plan and the convention broke into 
two areas. The first, Area I, met with Mr. 
Dale V. Gilliland, of Columbus, Ohio, as 
chairman. The general topic was “The Vocal 
Foundation.” Area II, meeting at the same 
time, had as their general topic, “The Vocal 
Building Material” and met with Mr. E. 
Clifford Toren, of Evanston, Illinois, as chair- 
man. After the two chairmen had set the 
tone for discussion of the general topic, each 
of the two main groups separated into the 
smaller subcommittees to consider sub-topics 
of the two main areas under consideration. 

In Area I under “The Vocal Foundation,” 
the first subcommittee considered “How to 
Develop the Middle Voice.” Moderator of this 
group was Max Noah, Milledgeville, Ga., 
Analyst, Ernest L. Cox, Birmingham, Ala., and 
Carl L. Nelson, Muncie, Ind., was Recorder. 

Group 2 of Area I studied “How to Develop 
the High Voice” with Hadley Crawford of 
Indianola, Ia., as Moderator, Robert Long, 
Chicago, Ill, as Analyst, and Farrold R. 
Stephens, Louisville, Ky., was Recorder. 

Group 3 of Area I pondered the sub-topic 
of “How to Train for Power.” Paul Peterson, 
of Winston Salem, N. C., served as Moderator, 
Oren L. Brown from St. Louis, Mo., was the 
Analyst and Ruth Scott Parker, Birmingham, 
Ala., was Recorder. 

The last group of Area I concentrated on 
“How to Correct Excessive Vibrato and Wob- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Building 


The first step in considering a given subject is a definition 
of terms. What do we mean by “voice building”? 

Ffrangcon-Davies in his interesting book, “The Singing 
of the Future,” offers the premise that “To express co-ordin- 
ately the spiritual, moral, intellectual and physical attributes 
of man is the serious student's aim.” This seems to me to be 
one true statement of the function of the art of singing. 
The end, then, toward which we work is expression. It 
follows that expression in any art is dependent upon the 
ability to use fully one’s means of expression. This is 
nothing more nor less than technique. Voice building then 
may be described as the gradual acquiring of a technique 
equal to any demand; the development of the physical ap- 
paratus of singing to the end that it may supply the tonal 
quality, range and color, the suitable intensity of diction, 
the dynamic content, the flexibility necessary for the full 
expression of any emotion, in any style, in any given 
musical period. 

The acquiring of such a technique is slow and at times 
tedious, owing to the nature of the vocal apparatus. The 
finished singer has a voice like a fine car in which he can 
at once drive off; the motor is well constructed, and “tuned” 
to perform with perfect co-ordination. The young singer 
is obliged to put the parts of the motor together; each time 
he sings he makes a trial run, has to adjust this part and that 
part, until after an infinite number of these adjustments, 
he, too, has a motor which functions with ideal co-ordina- 
tion. The analogy may be carried further: any slightest 
impairment of function in any part affects the entire motor, 
so that none of the other parts functions fully either. A 
stiff tongue, a tight larynx, or an insufficient breath action 
makes co-ordination impossible. 

The importance of the choice of repertory in the acquiring 
of an “automatic” vocal technique can not be overestimated. 
We have now a wide range of thought on the subject of 
technical study, from the teacher who uses no exercises, to 
one who may delay the study of a song until the rudiments 
of a technique have been acquired. Something may be said 
for the first method, if—the literature is chosen with a 
purpose, is kept scrupulously within the capacities of the 
student, and is used as one uses an exercise — without re- 
gard to expressivism. I see in the expressivist approach to 
vocal technique a very great danger. The student is almost 
bound, in his attempt to express emotion, to express it 
through faulty tension. 

I am inclined to believe that too much emphasis is laid 
in our time on keeping the student amused. To assume that 
a person of sixteen has still the mentality of a six-year-old 
and is not capable of concentration and self-discipline as a 
means to an end, is doing the young person a serious in- 
justice. To demand the utmost effort of a student is actually 
paying him a compliment. 

The slow and safe development of the voice must be the 
aim of every conscientious teacher. As Ffrangcon-Davies says, 
“The texture of the voice must be slowly woven in the loom 
of time.” 

Insistence on thoroughness is essential. To quote Robert 


Whaterial—Repertoire for the Vhice 


by Radiana Pazmor, Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Henri: “The man who becomes a master starts out by being 
master of such as he has, and the man who is master at any 
time of such as he has is at that time straining every faculy. 
His ‘grind’ is hard. His brain as well as his body is taxed to 
the limit, but his hard grind is not a dull grind. For he is 
grinding something. He is studying grammar because 1¢ 
needs it, and needing it, he studies with greater wit, and 
knows it when he finds it.” 

At this point, let us consult the dictionary. Repertory: “a 
list of dramas, operas, pieces, parts, etc. which a company 
or a person has thoroughly rehearsed and is prepared ‘o 
perform.” This definition leads inevitably to several con- 
clusions: 

1. From the beginning, the student must “thoroughly| 
rehearse” and memorize each piece. 

2. If time is to be spent throughly rehearsing and mern- 
orizing a song, that song must be worth the time and effort, 
involved. 

3. The trivial song, the meretricious song, the song which’ 
is merely “cute,” the song that has little or no musical value, 
must be ruled out. Let us abandon forever “I Love Life’; 
let us substitute Schumann’s “Folk Song” for “My Johan,” 
his “Soldier's Bride” for “My Lover is a Fisherman,” and) 
so on down the list. For every poor song there are at least 
ten good ones. It is the duty of the teacher to form his’ 
pupil’s taste, not follow it. Finck puts it this way: “No| 
one would take his guests to a ten-cent restaurant if he could| 
have a Delmonico dinner for the same price. Yet, music-| 
ally speaking, this ridiculous thing is done a thousand times. 
every day.” 

In offering suggestions for repertory to be used in voice! 
building, I do not intend to give long lists of material. 
I wish merely to suggest a few type songs. The course I offer is 
one whose aim is not to produce big voices, but to produce 
free and hence enduring voices; to begin a process of voice 
development which if followed through the years will bring 
about an ever-continuing unfoldment and progress. — 

The only object of the first year’s training should be to 
establish as far as possible the basic co-ordination of all 
the parts. 

The choice of the first songs to be studied is crucial. 
The music must offer as few complexities as possible. Ital- 
ian is the ideal medium for voice training. With only 
seven simple vowel sounds, and with most consonants pro- 
nounced in the front of the mouth with the tongue far 
forward, this language develops the most desirable quality 
of tone. 

There are two editions of early Italian airs that are widely 
used in this country, the Schirmer edition and the Ditson 
edition. But the ideal edition is the Danish “La Flora,” with 
accompaniments realized by Jeppeson, in three volumes of 
songs for the most part not already published in Amer- 
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ican editions. The material includes songs suitable for every 
stage of development, and usable in recital. One great ad-| 
vantage is that it offers some very simple songs in strophic 
form. 
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The voice, like most musical instruments, 
functions at maximum efficiency when it is 
produced mezzo forte or forte. A student 
should not be asked to sing pianissimo until 
he has mastered a good free tone that is 
moderately loud. Otherwise he is likely to 
sing merely by withdrawing support, singing 
weakly, which will have the counter effect of 
teasing for loud tones. To sing a good pianis- 
simo requires even better breath support and 
mach more delicacy of laryngeal adjustment 
than to sing a good fortissimo. There are three 
distinct technics employed by singers pro- 
fessionally. A given performer may use only 
of these methods, depending upon his 
‘kill or his imagination, but a great artist will 
be able to choose which of the three he prefers 
for a given interpretative effect. 

The mezza voce which requires the greatest 
control of the instrument is quasi-falsetto, or 
head voice.” The singer who has developed 


}: dynamic mechanism can shift from heavy to 


light, or the reverse, without obvious readjust- 
ment. He does this in going from one extreme 
ff his compass to the other, and he does it 
throughout a wide range of dynamics on any 
single note. This is, of course, the classic messa 
{i voce. It is extremely difficult for heavy 
voices to do this smoothly on the highest notes 
in their range, but when they are feeling fit, 
they can slip from a robust tone into a flute- 
ike pianissimo on most of the tones in the 


‘jupper half. Lighter voices make the transition 


nore readily. It is important for young singers 
‘0 practice this skill faithfully, especially if they 
possess dramatic voices, because if they neglect 
t until after they have built a technic of power 
production for several years, it is much harder 
‘0 learn this kind of mezza voce. The trick 
s to shift into light production without a break, 
ind without losing the “edge” which character- 
zes the heavy mechanism. Pure falsetto is an 
efeminate quality which in a man’s voice is 
not an effective pianissimo, except for comic 
effect. Many voices, because of their age or 
yecause of temporary ill health (either weari- 
ness or infection), or because of habits of dra- 
matic production, fall into static registration 
mn high tones. They find it necessary to sing 
me of the other two kinds of mezza voce, 
unless the note is rather low. A _ bass, for 
«ample, is well advised to sing in low enough 
keys so that while the loud notes may be as 
hizh as E or F, he will not be expected to 
‘ing pianissimo on notes higher than Middle C 


> every 
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Jor C sharp. On higher pitches, unless he is 


in exceptionally good voice, he will not dare 
to attempt a voix blanche, for fear it will 
break into pure falsetto or simply refuse to 
sound, 

{t is possible to sing a high note softly with- 
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ing Softly’ 


out risking a laryngeal readjustment, simply 
by throttling it. This is the method used when 
the quasi-falsetto is unsafe. The throat closes 
over the tone and muffles it. The valve tight- 
ens a little more, as in straining, and the epig- 
lottis partially closes. The pharynx constricts, 
and the tongue may bunch in the back of the 
mouth. When a cresendo is made from such 
a tone, the feeling is one of letting go, of 
releasing the sound, rather than of adding 
heavy registration. It is already a heavy tone, 
and one characterized by many of the faults 
which we associate with the word “interfer- 
ence.” 

The opposite extreme is simply a production 
that is intentionally inefficient. It, too, involves 
no laryngeal readjustment, but merely a relaxa- 
tion of the valve, so that leakage occurs and 
the amount of breath pressure which will sound 
the note (which would normally make a loud 
tone) cannot make much more than a whisper. 
It is the breathy pianissimo. This quality is 
related to the quasi-falsetto, since both involve 
expenditure of breath without generating much 
compression in the sound waves. Also, both 
of these productions are difficult, if not im- 
possible, in the very highest tones of the 
compass, whereas, the throttled pianissimo, de- 
scribed in the paragraph above, is possible. 
The important difference between the quasi- 
falsetto and the breathy mezza voce is that the 
quasi-falsetto can be clear, and should keep 
an “edge,” while the windy tone has no high 
partials. A good voix blanche will carry as 
far as voce piena, and is appreciated in the 
highest gallery of the largest auditorium; the 
throttled tone carries almost as well, but 
suffers in quality; the wild air pianissimo is 
fuzzy, it sounds as good as the others as far 
as the first ten rows but beyond them is prac- 
tically inaudible. . 

Each of these tones has its artistic uses, 
though the quasi-falsetto is the best for general 
purposes. Mechanistically, it consists of sing- 
ing with the edges of the cords instead of tens- 
ing the entire lower folds. Psychologically, it 
gives a feeling of lightness both to the singer 
and to the audience. It is a clear, sweet tone. 
In the middle part of the voice it has only 
the feeling of ease, of freedom. As it ascends 
the scale it becomes more difficult to control 
as far as coordination is concerned, but while 
there is greater power applied from the res- 
piratory centers there is still no strain in the 
throat. The quality becomes more ethereal, 
unearthly. It is appropriate for characters such 
as Der Erlkénig in Schubert's famous song. 
The child in that song calls for a less delicate 
tone, but in other cases, the naive timbre of 
the “head voice” is perfect to represent a child. 
The quality of the angelic in the music of the 


by William Vennard, Chairman, Voice Department, School of Music, University of Southern California 


cathedral is, after all, the voice of the boy 
chorister. This is the perfect sound for such 
a line as: 
Ex. 1. Poulence, (Miroirs Brulants ) 

“Tu vois le feu du soir” 


fe tres clair 


Tu vois un bel enfant quand jl — 
You see @ love-ly child while he plays, 


le petit oi-seau 
than the lik- tle bied 


Such tone production will be congenial to 
utterances of simple, poetic souls, such as are 
heard in the well-beloved cycles, “Dichter- 
liebe,” and “Die schéne Miillerin.” These 


lines, for example, should be as near falsetto 
as possible while keeping a “ring:” 
Ex. 2 Schumann, “Dichterlieve,” No. XII 


Sei unsrer Schwesternicht bo- se, du 
Blame net our love- - ly  Sis-ter, thou 


trau-ri-ger, blag - - ser Mann. 
Sor- row -ful, suf - - fring man. 
Of course, here we have not only the poetic 
but also the magical, in the voice of the flowers. 
There are many other passages, where we hear 
the voice of the poet himself. For instance, in 
No. XVI, after a terrifying crescendo from 
the beginning of the piece in as massive a tone 
as possible, the singer relaxes into a weird, 
almost insane breathy pianissimo, and with 
staring eyes asks the audience: 
Ex. 3. Schumann, “Dichterliebe,’ No. XVI 


Ziemlich langsom 


+ +s 


+ + 
Wisst. thi der wohl 
hea cof -Fin? 


He allows just a little of his heavy voice to 
come into the end of the next line, so that there 
will be a real contrast as he portamentos deli- 
cately to the tone an octave higher, while shift- 
ing just as delicately into as flute-like a tone 
as he can sing: : 


Ex. 4. 
é 
+ 
$o und schwer in? 


(Continued on page 14) 


he laughs. He is 
=| 
Up in the branches. 
Langsam 
SS 
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e Importance of Knowing the « « « (Continued from page 2) 


a few moments discussing the role of stance in singing. Proper 
stance is one phase of the art of singing upon which almost 
all authorities agree. It can be stated as a free position with 
the rib cage and chest comfortably high, with the weight 
on the balls of the feet, with a sense of being as tall as 
possible. 

Generally speaking we have learned that the order of 
growth in a singer is from the large muscles involved in 
his stance to the smaller muscles involved in enunciation. 
There is a sequence in which one may expect to learn these 
things more readily. It is usually wasteful in time to try to 
work on breathing if stance or posture is poor. It is usually 
wasteful to work on vowels if breathing is improper. It 
is usually wasteful and sometimes in fact unwise to insist 
on clear enunciation if the vowel making process is incorrect. 
I should like to suggest the following as an order of growth; 
with a deep bow to Kenneth Westerman: 


Posture - _.............. Bodily climate for singing 
_. Power source 
Vowels __.... OF the yoice 
Consonants... Articulation of the word mechanism 


All of the foregoing can be summed up perhaps in this: 
We as teachers of singing are going to be alert to everything 
which can break down the employment of local effort and 
the building up of coordinated effort. It is possibly worth 
a moment of our time to look at some of the factors we 
have mentioned in the foregoing moments and see if we 
can come to some mutual agreement as to what we might 
aim at. I know from my own experience as a boy that the 
admonitions of my parents that I “straighten up” didn’t 
straighten me up, and not even the later nagging I made at 
myself helped. It was only when I substituted a number of 
good habits for a number of bad habits that any improve- 
ment was made. Posture is the result of a number of habits 
and attitudes. Most of us have the power of choice of just 
what kind of body we want to live in if we will pay the 
price. We are not interested in military stance but in a 
free vital bodily attitude for singing. Once the stance is well 
established very few singers breathe incorrectly unless they 
retain poor habits from an earlier experience. Many teachers 
feel that if students are having great trouble in experiencing 
their breathing act, that lying prone on the floor will make 
it possible for them to recognize the proper sensations. I can 
subscribe to this. 


Now as to the vowel. We must develop the capacity to 
hear and to demand a pure vowel, avoiding dialect qualities 
—a vowel produced or formed in a free throat with co- 
ordinated production. There are several very simple problems 
involved in singing: 

1. Without changing the character of voice or the character 
of the production to go from one vowel to other vowels 
on the same pitch. 

2. To sing a number of pitches on the same vowel without 
losing tonal character, and 


3. To go from one vowel to another vowel on different pitches 
and still retain the character of the voice, 


4. In enunciation we must develop the ability to vigorously 
articulate consonant sounds with adequate lip and tongue 
action without disturbing or tensing the throat. 


It might interest us to think briefly about one factor in 
vowel production which might aid us in “overcoming some 
vocal difficulties in students. Over-use of the jaw is often 
noticed with consequent loss of singing line. This is a 
chewing motion. Vigorous action is to be desired, but 10 
waste motion. Alexander Graham Bell observed in his early 
studies as have many since his day that 00 and ee had a rela- 
tionship—oh and ay and aw and eh. This relationship finds 
the jaw depth in each pair the same. When singing from 


00 to ee, no change in the jaw position is called for. This | 
alone may improve the singing line or legato of your singers | 


and your choir. Try to sing back and forth from one to the 


other of the vowels in each pair and see if you do not find | . 
methc 


this possible to do. 
The following is probably an oversimplification, but I be- 


of the m-hum component in a tone easy singing throughout 
the range is almost assured. Then if vowels are pronounced 
the same throughout the choir, a beautiful blend results. 


We have touched upon the more important physical things 


moment consider some of those things of the spirit or of 
sensitivity which an instrumentalist may not have developed 
as highly as a vocalist should have, through his background. 
I am referring to sensitivity through text and nuances of 
meaning or phrase evolved from the text. The text is the 
key to phrasing for a singer. There is no doubt that instru- 
mentalists are often aided in their feeling for phrase move- 
ment in studying vocal music. I hasten to add that a singer 
can improve his skill of phrasing by knowing something of 
violin bowing and other instrumental concepts. 


In fact, it is important to be able to discern when the text 
is important and when it is not. This is a matter of emphasis 
and meaning. It can be demonstrated by the difference of 
text importance in a deeply moving work in which mood 
plays the major role, as contrasted to the text in a_ ballad, 
telling a story. You will think of many other examples. 


Art in all forms aims to communicate. The human voice 
is a fine instrument and when allied to language is a most 
effective means for expressing love, hate, compassion, sorrow, 
aspiration, longing, dejection and praise. When the human 
voice is free, it automatically produces what is demanded of 
it. It is our job as voice teachers to free the student physically 
and mentally from the restrictions of ‘self’ so that he may 
express himself satisfyingly. 

Good tone isn’t made—it happens. As an early teacher once 
expressed it, “Think what you want to ‘say—then jump out 
of the way and let it happen!” 


“Any one can carry his burden, however, hard, uniil 
nightfall. Any one can do his work, however hard, for one 
day.” Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Abpects of aud in Vocal Teaching 


All elements in life, in nature, seem interrelated, con- 
nected and to a certain extent dependent upon one another. 
The relationship which exists between the physical and 
the spiritual, when understood and brought into right cor- 
relation, offers constant challenge for research in many fields. 
These reflections in fact were the seeds for ideas per- 
taining to voice production I would like to develop in 
tte following article. In working with students on vocal 


be made of such ideas. 

Coordination acquired and established in familiar fields 
con successfully be employed as comparative factors in un- 
familiar or less familiar fields. The mastery of the new 
co-ordination will greatly be accelerated if some generally 


junderstood principles from a different related field are 
| methodically applied. This idea can well be used in all fields 
Jot music, in fact in all fields of teaching. It will be es- 
anion | pecially successful, if the medium used for comparison 
wnngh Joriginates in the realm and personal experience of the student. 


In voice production, besides of course the guidance of 
a good ear, a knowledge of fundamental vocal physiology 
should be pre-requisite. Simple physiological explanations 
should always be given along with the use of imagery to 
avoid getting lost in a chaos. 

In view of its workability and success attained, I would 
like to offer for consideration the fact that the solution 
of a vocal problem is often furthered by the performance 
at the same time of a physical act which represents a certain 
parallel to the vocal act. Concentration on the vocal act 
is thereby enhanced. 

Some examples of those coordinations which could be 
applied to stimulate correct and vital vocal production will 
briefly be outlined. 
|. Drawing. (pertaining to esthetics or to simplified physio- 
logical happenings, or to both) 

Movement. 
Touch. 


Scent. 
Picturization. (color, plasticity, etc. ) 
6. Unification of comparisons. 
. Different emotional contrasts. 
Just a few illustrations of each of these points, follow. 


we tw 


1. Drawing. 

_ a) To avoid shake, quiver, bleating or any kind of tremolo 
of tone, draw on a blackboard while singing the vowel “A,” 
a straight lateral line through a number of letter “A’s” which 
have no horizontal bar (AAAA). Through this visual aid 
of seeing and partially drawing the vowel, the “A” will re- 
main unchanged and clear. In addition, by drawing this 


straight line, great evenness of tone without stiffness can 


be accomplished. Furthermore, through this movement not 
orly the vitality and evenness of tone is stimulated, but also 
an emotional tone-stability established. Since the arm and hand 
activity as well as the visual observation of the drawing itself 
has the valuable psychological effect of diverting the atten- 
ion from over-anxiety and fear so often encountered as 


causing unsteady tones. 
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by Alice Gerst! Duschak, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. 


b) To reach a pitch—center, avoiding scooping especially 
when approaching a high note from below, draw while sing- 
ing, a fast ascending vertical line, passing through the middle 

(+) 
of one or more crosses (+). Continue, after reaching the 
(+) 
pitch-center, to draw the line upward to counteract the 
possibility of flattening the tone. Otherwise, physiologically 
speaking, the muscles often have a tendency to give or to 
relax too soon and will not hold the necessary tension suff- 
ciently to retain pitch. 

c) Drawings pertaining to physiological happenings only: 
If the student, while singing, draws curved parallel lines 
in one direction | ))))) | we shall observe that it greatly 
furthers the ability to retain a widely “open throat” (pharynx ) 
by continuously stimulating the action of the widening 
(yawning) muscles of the pharynx. Thus it helps to counter- 
act the ever present trend of the swallowing (constrictor ) 
muscles to constrict the throat. The drawing of the curved 
parallel lines serves as fixing reminder to keep the throat 
open. 

2. Movement. 

a) The singer himself should conduct artfully, while 
singing phrases, with expressive movements, to stimulate 
a flexible, flowing legato. Of course, nothing in the sense 
of metronomical timebeating should be done since this 
would just have the opposite effect on singing. It would 
cause rigidity and therefore defeat the purpose. 

b) Dance movements, rounded and flexible, can be car- 
ried out to serve the same purpose; namely, to counteract 
tone-rigidity and psychologically, to overcome tension, But 
any movement should be avoided which would interfere 
with those muscles necessary for correct singing. For in- 
stance, one should never raise the upper body, overstretching, 
as dancers often do. It would distort the all-essential posture 
of the singer, interfering with the necessary support of the 
voice by hampering the action of the muscles of the ab- 
dominal press. 


3. Touch. 

To stimulate mellow tone-inflections with distinct tone-cen- 
ters but without push or harshness, make impressions with 
your finger on a stretched silk scarf or rubber band. The 
material will give without tearing. This action may have 
the power of suggesting the same flexibility of tone trans- 
ferred from the sensation of touch. In this case the vowel 
continuity remains unbroken, the breath pressure is well 
regulated. 

4. Scent. 

For energetic activation of spontaneous, deep inhalation, 
think of taking a quick invigorating, refreshing breath either 
in a pine wood or on the seaside or the like. This action, 
resulting from the recollection of a previous experience, 
will have the following physiological consequences: The 
diafragma contracts and flattens. The lungs, inflated by air, 
expand, widening the ribcage. The larynx lowers, drawing 
farther away from the epiglottis (cartilage which covers 

(Continued on page 16) 
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ble (Tremolo).” In this group Hardin Van 
Deursen, Kansas City, Mo., was Moderator, 
B. Fred Wise, Chicago, Ill., was Analyst and 
Edna Kaler Gracey, Springfield, Ill., was 
Recorder. 

The other half, approximately, of the con- 
vention were concerned with the Area II 
topic of “The Vocal Building Material” and 
were likewise divided into four smaller sub- 
committees. 

Subcommittee I had as its topic “Repertoire 
for the Adolescent Voice.” Helen Steen Huls 
of St. Cloud, Minn., was Moderator, Mme. 
Gilderoy Scott of Washington, D. C., was 
Analyst and Dorothy Evans Ackerman, Mad- 
ison, Tenn., was Recorder. 

The second subcommittee of Area II dis- 
cussed “Repertoire for the Male Voice.” In 
this group William Eberl, Milwaukee, Wis., 
was Moderator, George Newton, Indianapolis, 
Ind., was Analyst and Verne Miller, Des 
Moines, Ia., was Recorder. 

Group 3 of Area II searched for the opposite 
of Group 2 as they discussed the “Repertoire of 
the Female Voice.” The Moderator was Mar- 
garet Sheridan, St. Paul, Minn., the Analyst 
was Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg, S. C., and 
the Recorder was Grace Leslie, New York City. 

The last group, number four, of Area II 
undertook the dual topic of “Repertoire from 
the Opera and Oratorio.” Moderator for this 
group was Doris Doe, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the Analyst was Mme. Sonia Sharnova, Chicago, 
Ill., and the Recorder was Clifford Bair, Win- 
ston Salem, N. C. 

At the 1:30 P.M. session on Tuesday, De- 
cember 28, NATS members heard a lecture on 
“Emotional Control in Song” delivered by Mr. 
Gene Hemmle of Lubbock, Texas. Following 
this the various subcommittees of Areas I and 
II met for their second session of one hour, 
discussing the same topics. 


At 3:30 the entire association gathered again 
in the ballroom for a vocal clinic. George 
Graham, Chicago, IIl., was Chairman and the 
panel members included Martha Dick McClung, 
Birmingham, Ala., William E. Ross, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., Earle Tanner, Chicago, IIl., and John 
MacDonald, Chicago, Ill.; Salon Alberti, of 
New York, the official NATS Convention ac- 
companist, was at the piano. The students who 
sang for the panel were Miss Jonnie Sue Big- 
gers and Gilbert Oxendine of Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Misses Charlene Hail and Gay Jennings of 
Chattanooga. After singing, the young people 
retired to another room, and the panel analyzed 
strong and weak points in each voice for the 
convention members with the floor open for 
discussion. At the conclusion of the panel 
the young singers were given an analysis of 
talent and training in private interviews with 
the panelists. 

At the conclusion of the vocal clinic, business 
sessions were held in meetings of all District 


Officers and the Board of Directors of the 
Association. 

The Tuesday evening session began at 8:00 
P.M. when a recital was presented by Naomi 
Farr, Soprano, 1953 winner of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs Young Artist Con- 
test. Lowell Farr, husband of the singer, ac- 
companied her. 

To start the activities of Wednesday, De- 
cember 29, state breakfasts were held at 8:00 
P.M. for the North Carolina and Tennessee 
delegations with Regional Governor Louis 
Nicholas of the Southern District and Lieu- 
tenant-Governors Paul Peterson of the South- 
eastern District and J. Oscar Miller of the 
Southern District in charge. 

At 9:15 A.M. the daily Sing-Song was held, 
this time under the direction of Haskell Boyter, 
of Atlanta, with Solon Alberti, convention 
accompanist, at the piano. At the conclusion 
of the Sing-Song the third and last meeting 
of the subcommittees of Areas I and II met 
to compile their various reports for the con- 
vention floor. At 10:30 all members returned 
to the ballroom for a lecture-recital by Mr. John 
Duke of Northampton, Mass., on the subject 


of “A Composer Looks at Contemporary Amer- 


ican Song Literature.” Stressing his conviction 
that “the song element is the really basic ele- 
ment in all music,’ Mr. Duke covered a large 
number of contemporary composers in_ his 
lecture. At the conclusion of his lecture Mr. 
Duke accompanied several members of NATS 
as they sang representative selections from 
his published songs. 

At the noon hour Grace Leslie was Chairman 
of a Study Group Luncheon with a 1:30 bus- 
iness meeting of the association following in 
the ballroom with President Bernard U. Taylor 
presiding. 

The next general meeting was held at 3:00 
P.M. at which time reports were heard from 
the subcommittees of Area I, with each re- 
corder reading the consensus opinions of the 
subcommittee members, Chairman Dale V. Gil- 
liland, presiding. At the conclusion of each 
report the floor was open for discussion and 
questions, after which each report was sub- 
mitted to the concerned officials as NATS 
convention records. 


Closely following this session and occurring 
at 4:00 P.M. were the similar reports of the 
various committees of Area II with Chairman 
E. Clifford Toren presiding. The same pro- 
cedure was observed at the conclusion of 
each report. 

Wednesday evening at 7:00 P.M. a social 
and professional “main event” was observed 
in the form of the NATS Annual Banquet. 
President Bernard U. Taylor served as toast- 
master and introduced the many guests after 
an impromptu song fest was enjoyed under 
the leadership of William E. Ross of Bloom- 
ington, Ind. President Taylor then introduced 


(Continued from page 3) 


his friend of long standing and professional 


colleague, Mr. Edwin McArthur, Director of | 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera Co., and the | 
Harrisburg, Pa., Symphony Orchestra. As the | 


guest speaker of the event Mr. McArthur spoke 
with authority on the subject of “The Amer- 
ican Singer, Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” 
At the conclusion of Mr. McArthur’s address 


the members and guests heard an_ invitation 


recital by Mr. Cameron McLean, baritone, 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. McLean entitled his +e. 
cital selections “SONGS OF THE HEBRIDES.” 
Western Isles of Scotland. The full recital 


program appears in the convention program. | 
Mr. McLean was accompanied by Sarah Laccy 


Nicholas at the piano and was assisted hy 
Master Joel Nicholas, violinist, playing a group 
of numbers. 

Starting at 8:30 A.M. on Thursday, Decer- 
ber 30, the last day of the convention, a NA7S 
Workshops Breakfast was held with Helen 
Steen Huls, Chairman, presiding. The daily 
Sing-Song was held in the ballroom at 9:00 


(Continued on page 14) 


Lent and kister 


by MARIE POOLER 


Souga. ror 


LENT AND EASTER 


compiled and arranged by Marie Pooler 


Beautiful hymns and carols of Easter time 
in an illustrated collection for the soloist, or 
the family around the piano. Simple ar- 
rangements, for medium voice. 

Awake, Awake, Good People—Behold the Lamb 
of God—Calvary' s Mountain—Christ Hath Arisen— 
Christ Lay in Death's Dark Prison—Christ the Lord 
Is Risen Today—Easter Morning—God So Loved 
the World—I Know That My Redeemer Liveth—!t 
Was the Holly—Lamb of God—Lo, the Earth |s 
Risen Again—Love Is Come Again—O Darkest 
Woe—O Mortal Man—O Sacred Head—Wondrous 
Love—The World Itself Keeps Easter. 


$1.75 


Ask for Choral Music Catalogs 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Dept. B MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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INDIANA 

The first meeting for this season of the 
Indiana Chapter was held on November 14 
at the home of George Newton. No formal 
program had been planned, but the group 
present had a fine time discussing informally 
piany topics of interest, such as summer activi- 
ves, the Convention, future chapter programs, 
erc. The business meeting, beginning with a 
final report from treasurer Allan Schirmer 
(now sabbatical leave in New York), 
eventually got to its main business which was 
the election of new officers. The following 
vere elected: Carl Nelson, president; Margaret 
Triermood, vice-president; George Newton 
secretary-treasurer; James Carley and Charles 
Hedley, executive committee members. 

The meeting was adjourned in favor of a 
very fine supper prepared by Mrs. Newton. 


A 
LOS ANGELES 


The November 7th meeting of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of N.A.T.S. met at the studio 
of Florence Russell with a large attendance. 
After the business of the day, the president, Ada 
Tilly Allen, asked program chairman, Flor- 
ence Russell to introduce Ruth Miller Chamlee 
and Tudor Williams, two of our new members 
whom we had never been privileged to hear re- 
garding, “The progress of Opera from the florid 
period to the present” and “Impressions of the 
1954 San Francisco Opera Season in Los 
Angeles.” Ruth Miller Chamlee read a paper 
on “The Progress of Opera down through the 
Ages” which was seriously and thoughtfully 
worked out and highlighted her talk by giving 
statistics of attendance at this season’s opera, 
asking those present what opera they would like 
to hear given in future seasons. 

Mr. Tudor Williams spoke concisely and 
humorously of “Why Opera is sometimes not 


on 


}enjoyed by audiences” and enlivened our meet- 
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ing by specific examples from this season’s 
opera. Both speakers ‘put in a strong plea for 
Opera in English. 

The social time of the meeting followed. 
The hostesses were Patricia Baker, Neyneen 
Farrell, Betty Miller. 

The December Sth meeting was held in the 
beautiful Green Room at Pepperdine College. 
Arrangements for the Chapter were made by 
Esther Andreas, a member. 

The president, Ada Tilly Allen, then pre- 
sented the program and introduced Esther 
Andreas, who directed a group of Pepperdine 
College Singers in a beautiful rendition of 
Benjamin Britten's “Ceremony of Carols” and 
other Christmas numbers, assisted by Catherine 
Jackson, harpist and Mary Phillips, pianist and 


furrator. 


The program was enthusiastically received. 


A vote of thanks was given to Esther Andreas 
for providing a delightful program. The social 
hour followed with hostesses Hazel Eden, Vesta 
Rodini and Barbara Prosper. We are looking 
forward to the February 1955 meeting. 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago Chapter of NATS held their 
first meeting of the year Sat., Nov. 16, 1954 at 
the Chicago Conservatory. Mme. Nelli Gar- 
dini, president introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Mme. Edith Mason, whose beautiful 
singing added much to the local music life 
in years gone by. In her informal and gracious 
manner, Miss Mason traced her career from 
student days through her appearances as a 
leading soprano with the major opera com- 
panies of Europe and America. At the close 
of her reminiscences, the audience asked the 
speaker questions concerning the preparation 
of operatic roles. This was guest night and 
many prominent people from the Chicago 
music scene were in line to greet Mme. Mason 
at the close of the meeting. 

The president urged the members to support 
the first season of the Chicago Lyric Theatre, 
which was in progress. 


COLORADO 


The Colorado Chapter of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing held its first 
meeting of the 1954-55 Season on Nov. 7, 
at the Olin Hotel in Denver, with 14 mem- 
bers present. 

Dr. Berton Coffin of Colorado University 
presented each member present with a list 
of some sixty modern songs. A number of 
these we were then privileged to hear by means 
of student-made tape recordings. This was most 
helpful as well as enjoyable. 

On Jan. 9, 1955, eleven members met in 
Loveland, Colorado at the home of the sec- 
retary, Mrs. Helene Beatty. Mrs. Ruth Ragatz 


very ably reviewed Mr. Bartholomew's book 
“Imagery in Singing.” 

At both meetings the business of the chapter 
dealt mainly with details regarding our annual 
Vocal Contest, which is to be conducted in 
Denver on Jan. 23. This year all members of 
the Colorado Chapter of NATS will act as 
judges. 

After the closing of the meeting all members 
and friends adjourned to the Tropical Room 
in Beatty’s Cafe, where the group enjoyed 
dinner as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Virgil 
Beatty. 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The Nashville Area Chapter of NATS met 
in regular session Saturday evening, Jan. 15, 
at the home of Mr. Louis Nicholas. 

Members present were Mrs. Marilyn Van 
Sickle, Mrs. J. F. Kelley Jr., Mrs. David H. 
Dodd, Miss Irma Lee Batey, Mr. Sydney Dal- 
ton, Mr. John Conrad, Mr. Ross Dowden, 
Mr. F. B. Briess and Mr. Nicholas. Mr. Ramon 
Unruh, an applicant for membership, was a 
guest at the meeting. 

Mr. Dalton, chapter president, read a paper 
he presented at the Convention on “The Role 
of Foreign Languages.” An interesting dis- 
cussion followed. Miss Batey, Mr. Unruh, 
Mr. Briess, and Mr. Nicholas gave reports 
on the convention. 

The November meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. Dalton, at which time the group 
listened to recordings. 

The next scheduled meeting will be in 
April at the home of Miss Irma Lee Batey. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) 

The Washington D. C. chapter started its 
new season with a somg recital by pupils of 
Mary Clarke, James L. McLain, John Yard 
and Gretchen Hood on Nov. 14 at Barker 


(Continued on page 15) 
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TWO MONTEVERDI SONGS for High Voice 
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This year, 1954, we are celebrating the 10th 
Anniversary of our National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. As we look back in retro- 
spect to the growth and achievements of our 
organization during the past ten years we 
must admit that we have ample reason to be 
proud of our accomplishments. Since all of 
us by now are familiar with the essential 
facts that have made our record as a National 
Association enviable, I will not dwell on the 
details at this time. My predecessors in office 
have from time to time in their annual reports, 
and through their messages to the membership 
as published in THE BULLETIN, kept you well 
informed of the unprecedented accomplish- 
ments and developments of the Association 
during the last decade. 

Suffice it to say, and it cannot be said too 
often, that whatever has been done, whatever 
has been accomplished, is due entirely to the 
extraordinary leadership of our officers—all of 
them, from the Presidents on down, and to 
the loyalty of our members. If I were blessed 
with the gift of eloquence perhaps I could 
adequately put into words an expression of 
tribute and appreciation that would represent 
in some way the feelings of all of us, for 
the debt of gratitude that we owe to them. 
Pleasant as it is to look back, perhaps it is 
even better to look ahead, and determine the 
best course of action for the future. Since 
some of our plans for the future hinge on vital 
decisions that had to be made by this admini- 
stration during the past year, I think it might 
be well to discuss item by item, various cate- 
gories of our organization. 


1. Membership and Dues 

These two items must be discussed together, 
since the present status of our membership 
has been influenced to a great extent, I believe, 
by the decisions which had to be made during 
the early months of this year, namely, the re- 
duction of our annual dues to $6.00. You 
will recall, no doubt, that during the latter 
part of 1953 the Board of Directors voted to 
raise the dues to $7.50. This increase received 
a great deal of discussion at the annual business 
meeting in St. Louis last year. I am convinced 
that if a vote by those who attended this bus- 
iness meeting had been taken at that time, 
there is little question but that they would 
have voted to reduce the dues. On that occa- 
sion having just taken office I asked for time 
to study the matter, and to try and determine 
the sentiments of the members throughout 
the country, who were unable to be present 
at the annual meeting. During the months of 
January and February I wrote to all of the 
executive officers and Regional Governors and 
asked them to canvass the members within 
their jurisdiction, and find out precisely what 
they wanted done concerning the dues. The 
reports I received indicated plainly to me that 
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unless the dues were reduced to $6.00 we 
could expect something approaching an av- 
alanche of resignations. Therefore, my duty 
seemed clear, and in March I asked for and 
received a vote from the Board of Directors 
in favor of reducing the annual dues back to 
$6.00. Despite the fact that this was done, 
I regret to report that close to 100 members 
were finally dropped from membership during 
the year for having been delinquent in pay- 
ment of their dues. Ordinarily, our delinquents 
have numbered around 50. As a result today 
according to the report of the Registrar our 
membership totals 1569 whereas a year ago 
it had just passed the 1600 mark. I would 
like to say that every effort was made to save 
these delinquent members from being dropped, 
by giving them additional time in which to 
pay. In the readjustment process that had to 
be gone through in reducing the dues, etc. I 
would like to point out that in this readjust- 
ment there was a gain instead of a loss to the 
Association from the financial standpoint. This 
was due to the fact that only 288 members 
out of approximately 1300 members chose 
to receive a refund of $1.50 on the original 
amount of $7.50 which they had paid. Fur- 
thermore, during the year, since the time the 
announcement was made of the reduction of 
dues, it is good to point out on the credit 
side, that there has been a steady inflow of 
new members received into the Association. 
I am also glad to report that the quality of 
these new members is high. From now on, 
I see no reason why we should not begin to 
put extra effort and pressure on the matter of 
enlarging our membership. I would like to 
see some kind of a membership drive insti- 
gated in every Regional District. There is a 
great potential number of qualified singing 
teachers who must be reached. Our future 
success as a strong and influential organization 
depends to a great extent on bringing into our 
association every singing teacher in the country, 
who has been screened thoroughly and is in 
every way qualified. I would like also to speak 
of another factor which needs careful study. 
I believe the time is ripe for our association 
to begin discussions on the possibility of wid- 
ening the basic scope of our membership. 
Some discussion has already taken place by 
a few of our officers and by some interested 
members who have studied the matter. These 
people feel that our by-laws should be amended 
to include some associate membership cate- 
gories, such as the Vocal Musi¢ Educator, the 
Choral Director, and the Coach-Accompanist. 
Some reasons that have been advanced for the 
inclusion of these groups are as follows: 


A. In the category of the Vocal Music Edu- 
cator, for example, these are our colleagues 
in related fields of activity, and to a great 
extent control, and even constitute the sole 
early training of our students. 


B. We could by careful selection, recognize 
in this category, those with superior train- 
ing. 

C. It would draw all of these three categories 
closer into the influence of our educationa 
program. 

D. It would give us an opportunity to recog 
nize and encourage institutions who ar 
providing an adequate and sound curric 
ulum of vocal education. 

The benefits that would accrue to thes: 
associate membership categories would includ, 
the privilege of participating in all educationa 
and social activities of the association, receivin 
the Bulletin, attending conventions, workshops 
and study groups. This class of membershiy 
however, would not include the privilege o 
voting or holding office. I would like to recom 
mend that the association begin the study ot 
this proposal, and that every angle of th 
proposition be considered very carefully, be 
fore any definite action is taken. 


2. Finances: 

Since you will receive the annual report 
of the Treasurer I will not comment in detai! 
concerning the condition of our finances, but 
I would like to quote from a letter sent to the 
Board of Directors by Mr. Irving Bernstein ot 
the firm of Snyder-Bernstein Company, New 
York Accountants, who was engaged to give 
the association a clearer picture of our financial 
set-up, and to make recommendations as to the 
best means of improving our financial posi- 
tion. I quote: 

“December 10, 1954 
Board of Directors 
c/o Bernard Taylor 
464 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, New York 


Gentlemen: 

In connection with the financial report which 
was prepared as of November 30, 1954 for 
your organization, we should like to make the 
following comments: 

It appears that there will be a marked im- 
provement in the financial status of the cor- 
poration at the end of this year. According to 
present estimates, the Association should be 
able to meet all of its 1954 obligations except 
for $500.00 to $600.00 of the indebtednes 
As of December 31, 1953, the net liabilities 
amounted to $2,717.96. Therefore, it seems 
that the organization will have decreased its 
net liabilities by approximately $2,000.00. 

Since it is the intention of the Associatic: 
to operate the Workshop on a non-profit bass 
and to use any excess funds derived therefroin 
in the further development of the Workshop 
project, we deem it advisable to have a specia! 
bank account for the receipts and disburse- 
ments pertaining to this activity. In this way 
there can be no cormmingling of funds and th¢ 


(Continued on page 17) 
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AN From the Editor's Desk.... 


CHATTANOOGA 1954 


Another chapter has been added to the National Association's 
ristory of successful annual conventions. The tenth anniversary year 
innual meeting held in the southern city and packed full of interesting 
events provided for members and guests in attendance much food 
‘or thought along the lines of the organization’s current educational 
ind administrative activities. Elsewhere in this issue of THE BULLETIN 
s included a day by day account of the happenings in which group 
end clinical discussion, study and business sessions were interspersed 
vith social functions. Profit in the association’s educational and other 
ields of routine should accrue during the year now in progress, as 
. result of the well constructed and smoothly executed Chattanooga 
igenda. Thanks and a strong vote of appreciation go to Messrs. 
Miller, Nicholas, Ringel and their efficient associate workers for the 
careful planning and auspicious results of this NATS annual event. 


CONTEMPORARY SONG COMPOSER 


The Greek epic poet Homer once declared—“Men ever 
love the song that rings newest in the air. If the great 
man of letters was making use of the word ‘song’ in literal 
fashion, his declaration would hardly stand the test in the 
year 1955, particularly in the field of native serious vocal 
composition, At any rate it brings to a focus the fact that 
the efforts of our 20th century composers of serious song 
are not smiled on with eagerness by teachers and singers 
of the present day—at least as much as they should be. 
This, of course, refers to the worthwhile songs. The more 
pity, because at the same time it is gratifying to note that 
the results from our native composers’ pens are being drawn 
gradually into patterns which permit of their more sane 
application to the normal use of the voice. It would seem 
as if the early, wildly experimental period of composing 
during the past two decades or so, has now been safely passed. 

We are finding fewer instances of unusual types of vertical 
harmonization which are excrutiatingly dissonant, vocally 
atonal and rhythmically jarring, or where song is treated by 
the composer with the apparent urge for domination of tech- 
nical contrivancy, and where the solo line is more susceptible 
to execution by a mechanical instrument such as violin, cello, 
flute or clarinet, than to honest vocal production emanating 
from the human instrument — the voice. It would seem that 
today melody in some tangible form is being given a more 
balanced recognition in conjunction with other phases of 
contemporary idiom of song construction. Also, that the 
composer seemingly is interesting himself more intimately 
with the fundamentals of singing. 

It is believed that the apparent tardy acceptance of the 
song creations of the outstanding early-contemporary and 
contemporary American composers such as Carpenter, Crist, 
Griftes, Barber, Duke, Allen, Dougherty, Creston, Moore and 
others of equal rank, stems from the fact that not sufficient, 
interested study is given by the vocal teacher to permit him to 
cvaluate that which represents a newly devised idiom in the 
inusical expression of a poet's text. This weakness is auto- 
matically and unconsciously transmitted to the average young 
singer. Analytical repetition of this new song material, and 
the repetitive singing of it, with the purpose in mind of 
understanding the real technical and artistic values involved, 
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If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with.—Horace 


will result in a wholesome evaluation of the present day 
composer’s purpose and source of inspiration. The average of 
musical creativeness in our contemporary native composers 
is high, and their attempts to weave a new tonal tapestry are 
sincere. In this development, the American vocal teacher has 
a share of responsibility — one that represents his own under- 
standing of current song, as well as to be able to teach its 
proper presentation through the medium of the American 
singer. This will, in no way endanger the continuance of 
future years of interest in and employment of the romantic 
art song of an earlier and foreign vintage. 

It is logical to expect that with each successive economic, 
social and historical period of history there are wrought 
correspondingly reflective fundamental changes in all art and 
its design, and that in this respect music is no exception. 
Also that under these continually changing conditions the 
response to a new form of the art song, for instance, 
may not always prove rapid nor favorable, regardless of merit. 
As we well know, all this was experienced in the public and 
even professional reactions to the innovations created by 
Gluck, Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert and Wagner, 
all pioneers in their time, with a new idea. Today it is 
musical history repeating itself. 


ORATORIO IN THE RECITAL FIELD 

While oratorio singing is a distinctive and characteristic 
field of its own, its repertory contains many arias which, 
when detached from the score, are equally valuable and ef- 
fective on recital programs. 

It is difficult to comprehend why concert singers so fre- 
quently close their eyes to these values. Is it because they 
lack courage to program the oratorio aria for fear of possible 
passive audience reaction? There should be no apprehension 
in their minds, judging from the listener reception in our 
concert halls of those infrequent presentations. 

There is a definite opportunity for the program use of the 
oratorio aria. Good recital programming frowns upon the 
inclusion of standard operatic arias, excepting of course, 
the appropriate ones of such composers as Handel, Gluck, 
and Mozart. The oratorio aria has important and virile dra- 
matic moments, as well as classic attributes of fluent dignity 
and pleasing restraint from the bombastic. To be sure, it 
takes an artist of vocal, musical, and interpretative balance 
to sing an oratorio aria, but that is exactly what our recitalists 
are supposed to be. The repertorial treasure chest contains 
splendid material for all four solo voices. Serious research on 
the part of the singer, as well as the teacher and coach, will 
yield a great number of suitable arias which, in turn, will 
challenge all the resources of the singing artist. 

For instance, in addition to the well known Bach arias, 
there will be found, among many others, such effective selec- 
tions for soprano as “Let the Bright Seraphim” (Samson), 
the “Rejoice Greatly” (Messiah); Costa's “I Will Extol 
Thee” (Eli); the “Mighty Pens” and “Verdure Clad” arias 
from Haydn's The Creation; “Beneath the Vine” from Han- 
del’s Solomon; or the “O Bona Patria” (Hora Novissima) 
by Parker. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The first song might be “Accorta lusinghiera” by Calestani, 
in Volume 1; or Peri’s “Al fonte, al prato” in Volume 2. 
The voice lines in these songs are simple, there are no large 
intervals to negotiate, and the phrases are short. Other songs 
for this stage of development are “Occhi imortali,” of 
Caccini: “Cara e dolce,” Scarlatti, in Volume 1, “Pupilli 
arciere,” Gagliano, Volume 2; “Pastorella” by Vitali, Volume 3. 

Christmas may be the motive for the study of the first 
songs in English. Ideal for this purpose are the John Jacob 
Niles settings of mountain songs, Set 16 and 18 of the 
Schirmer American Folk Song Series. 

The repertorial mainstay of this: period of study is af- 
forded by two collections, Prahl’s “Foundational Repertory” 
in two volumes, and the Easy German Classic Songs, edited 
by Walter Golde and published by Presser. Prahl includes 
songs of many nations and composers; the translations are 
adequate. The Golde collection includes songs of all the 
great Germans, with delightful translations. 

Only the most simple arias are, in my opinion, easy 
enough for first year study by the average pupil; for ex- 
ample, the two arias of Zerlina from Don Giovanni; “Batti, 


batti” first, later “Vedrai carino,’ and “Il regardait mon . 


bouquet” by Grétry. The more modern French and Italian 
arias are too high and make demands that are too heavy 
for the young voice. 


Folk songs are ideal for first-year study —for example, 
the American songs by the Niles-Schirmer combination; Kath- 
erine Davis’ “Three American Folksongs,’ published by 
Galaxy, the collection of English, Irish and Scotch songs 
published by Boosey and Hawkes; the Benjamin Britten ar- 
rangements of British and French folk songs. 

So far, the emphasis has been on basic skills, bearing 
in mind a saying of Robert Henri; “There is weakness in 
pretending more than you know or in stating less than 
you know.” At this point, we may consider the cultivating 
of more flexibility with such songs as “Se I’aura spira,” an 
entrancing piece by Frescobaldi, in “La Flora,’ Volume 1; 
“Fuggite, fuggite,’ by Carissimi, or “Bella bocca,’ by Pas- 
quini, in the same volume; or “Pupillette” by Busatti, in 
Volume 2. The well known “Nymphs and Shepherds” is also 
useful in this connection. 

If we define style in singing as the sum of innumerable 
technical and musical details, the importance of meticulous 
training at this point must be recognized. The pupil may feel 
at first rather frustrated in his expression but that feeling 
is characteristic of acquiring any skill and passes off as more 
and more mastery of the instrument is attained. 

One of the most controversial subjects among voice trainers 
is the value of singing foreign languages. There is no doubt 
in my mind that each language can play a part in the 
development of the voice, and that all the “big three” 
European languages are of value in the acquiring of a good 
English diction. 

Toward the beginning of the second year, Schumann's 
little songs to texts by Hoffman von Fallersleben and poems 
from the Knaben Wunderhorn, are admirable. Here too, 
“La Flora” can serve. “Bella bocca” by Pasquini in Volume 1 
develops lightness and flexibility, with rapid tongue action. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


Scarlatti’s exquisite “Cara e dolce” calls for legato singiny 
at a moderate tempo and with short note values, while 


Handel's “Verdi prati,’ with phrases that may be divided 


or not, uses the more sustained style. In. Volume 2, Albi- 
noni “Rusceletto limpidetto” offers an approach to th: 
more florid style of song. 

The “Anthology of Modern French Song” comes into goo:' 
use at this point. Delibes’ “Vieille Chanson” develops th 
beginning of a dramatic style and affords an opportunity t 
explore a little the use of tone color. “La Premiére Danse 
of Massenet is similar in character. A few of the ear! 
Debussy, call for a very flexible legato, and phrases of som: 
length. If the singer is 2 good musician, Hindemith’s “Th: 
Whistling Thief” offers a challenge to clear diction and 
lively comedy style. 

In a volume entitled “Reliquary of English Songs” pub 
lished by Schirmer, a number of songs for flexibility ar: 
found, easy enough to suit this developing quality. “Phil 
lida and Coridon” (anonymous), and several Purcell songs 
will be useful. “La Flora” is invaluable here: “Fuggite, fug 
gite” by Carissimi, “Bella bocca” by Pasquini, Manzia’s “Son 
Povera Donzella,”’ all in Volume 1. In Volume 2, Scar 
latti’s “Io dissi” is particularly good for the contralto voice. 

Another English publication, “50 Modern English Songs’ 
published by Boosey and Hawkes gives us light songs with 
some demand for flexibility. The American Ernest Lubin’s 
“The Piper,” a Blake setting, is delightful. 

Oratorio may be begun with the easier arias from the 
Messiah for Christmas, and later, the Haydn “As When 
the Dove,” and similar pieces. 

For opera, Mimi's Farewell from Bohéme might not offer 
too much difficulty. For the mezzo, “Connais-tu le Pays” 
from Mignon calls for much the same techniques. 

The true coloratura presents a problem at this stage. 
I am very much against the slap-dash stab at performance 
that immature singers are sometimes allowed to present. 
If the coloratura cannot sing every note correctly, for either 
musical or vocal reasons, the aria should not be sung, in 
public at least. 


If the voice is free and light, and high notes come easily, 
“Adele's Laughing Song” from Fledermaus might be at- 
tempted, and “Chacun le Sait” and “Il faut partir,” the arias 
from the “Daughter of the Regiment” of Donizetti. Rossini’s 
“Deh’ Calma o ciel” from “Otello” might also prove a good 
choice, as would the “Berceuse” from “Lakmé.” 

By the beginning of the third year, the question of tone 
color might be dealt with. Ideally, the well-trained voic: 
automatically takes on the color demanded by the sense of 
the text, but few young people are creative enough, withov: 
stimulation, to accomplish this. It may be necessary to sug 
gest a darker tone or a brighter tone. This is the beginnin; 
of dramatic singing, which is first to be learned throug! 
songs, later through opera, but without tension or forcin; 
Certain German Lieder are the perfect vehicle for stud) 
The “Minnelied,” “Wie bist due, meine K6nigin” of Brahms 
call for change of color to a limited extent, and a bit later, 
“Der Tod und das Madchen” of Schubert makes furthe’ 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Vice Building Whiterial (Continued from page 12) 


demands. In a less serious vein, an American folk song, 
‘The Old Woman,” demands color in characterization. 


Dynamism assumes more and more importance from 
rere on. There is hardly a song that does not demand it 
nore or less. Naturally, dynamism and use of breath go 
in hand. 

Here “La Flora” comes up again. For flexibility in fiori- 
ure, Porpora’s “So ben che la speranza” offers a superb 
vehicle. This is found in Volume 1. In Volume 2, “Fiore 
ngrato” of d’Astorga and Handel’s “Ne’ men con l'’ombre” 
vill be useful. For the contralto, we have “Senza il misera 
niacer” of Porpora. A few French songs come to mind in 
his category, the Fauré and Hahn settings of the “Mando- 
ine” (also set by Debussy) titled by Hahn “Féte Galante.” In 
German Lieder, there are Brahm’s “Das Madchen Spricht,” 
chat deceptively difficult “Auf dem Wasser zu singen” of 
Schubert, and Schumann's “Auftrige” which is also a fine 
study in quick tongue action and clear diction. 


Now may begin the study of the more difficult oratorio 
arias. “Rejoice Greatly” will probably not be performed for 
another year, but it may be worked at. “How beautiful are 
the feet” is a fine vehicle for legato singing in the classic 
manner. The more demanding Haydn arias come in here, 
and the study of Bach’s great works should be begun, with 
“Quia respexit” from the Magnificat, for soprano; from 
the St. Matthew Passion, “Bleed and break” for soprano, 
and for alto, “Grief and Pain.” ’ 

Every category of song should be included in this year’s 
study, from suitable examples of the great German Lieder 
to light- songs such as Armstrong Gibbs’ “Five Eyes,” a fine 
study in rapid diction, or Alec Rowley’s “Songs from a 
Cherry Orchard.” 

The operatic aria at this stage may be more dramatic, but 


| still in the strictly lyric voice; Mimi's celebrated song, and 


Musetta’s; Butterfly, Puccini's “In quelle trine morbide,” the 


"Willow Song” and the “Ave Maria” from “Otello”; for 


the brilliant, flexible voice, “Caro Nome” and “Ah! fors’ 
é lui.” The coloratura might study the “Bell Song,” or “Char- 
mant Oiseau,” any of the usual arias within her individual 
capacities. For the mezzo and contralto there are interesting 
arias from the French operas: Lully’s “Amour, que veux-tu 
de moi?” and “Fermez-vous pour jamais’; Campra’s “Air 
italien” from “L’Europe Galante” and from “Iphigénie,” 
Gluck’s“Armez-vous d’un noble courage.” 

The fourth year is a continuation and intensification of 
the same program. I should like to mention works that are 
often over-looked: The Britten re-creations of Purcell; the 
classic French operas, some of which were mentioned above; 
the Moussorgsky songs; and above all songs from the later 
volumes of the great German composers: Volumes III and 
IV of Brahms, II to VII of Schubert, all of which are now 
available; and II and III of Schumann. 

The operatic aria plays a relatively unimportant role in my 
schedule. My point of view is well expressed by Ffrangcon- 
Davies: “Cultivate your dramatic gifts but do not forget 
tnat lyric singing is not only a safeguard against the ruin 
which easily overtakes so-called dramatic singing, but is in 
isself the end of all things in the vocal art. True lyric 
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singing is the most difficult and most perfect of all singing.” 

The emphasis in the country of late is on opera. This 
is a detriment to the art of singing. The Europeans recog- 
nize the song recital as distinct from opera. I believe that 
our country will not come of age musically until it too 
has accepted the song recital as such, not as a side line of 
opera singers. 

In my opinion the intensive or even predominant study 
of opera should not be begun until the voice is completely 
under control. This is a matter of years. The teacher who 
assigns only operatic material to a young student is doing 
two reprehensible things: he is endangering the student's 
voice, and he is robbing him of the inestimable treasure which 
is acquaintance with and performance of the great song 
literature. The subtleties of song interpretation will later 
on be of great advantage in singing roles. Musically, vocally, 
and artistically, the young singer needs this form of training. 

The end result is beautifully expressed by Ffrangcon-Davies: 
“The creative vocal artist will see, hear, feel and imagine 
all there is to be seen, heard, felt, imagined; and he will 
by force of reason weld the whole into a drama of the in- 
visible — to speak more exactly — into a vocal phenonmenon 
which is inaudible until he calls it forth by weaving its 
component parts together.” 

It is my custom at the first seminar of the school year 
to read to my students some passages from “The Art Spirit” 
of Robert Henri. One of these passages seems appropriate 
here: “I think you can have a wonderful time. It is really 
a wonderful time I am wishing you. Art is, after all, only 
a trace—like a footprint which shows that one has walked 
bravely and in great happiness. Those who live in full play 
of their faculties become master economists, they understand 
the relative value of things. Freedom can only be obtained 
through an understanding of basic order. Basic order is 
underlying all life. It is not to be found in the institutions 
men have made. Those who have lived and grown at least 
to some degree in the spirit of freedom are our creative 
artists. They have a wonderful time. They keep the world 
going . . . The importance of what they do is greater than 
anyone, estimates at the time. In fact in a commercial world 
there are thousands of lives wasted doing things not worth 
doing. Human spirit is sacrificed. More and more things 
are produced without a will in the creation, and are con- 
sumed or ‘used’ without a will in the consumption or the 
using. These things are dead. They pass, masquerading as 
important while they are before us, but they pass utterly. 
There is nothing so important as art in the world, nothing 
so constructive, so life-sustaining. I would like you to go to 
your work with a consciousness that it is more important 
than any other thing you might do.” 


EDITOR’S FINANCIAL COMMENT 

Apparently, for some disheartening, illogical reason the actual 
cost of THE BULLETIN got into circulation at both the St. Louis 
and Chattanooga conventions in a manner misleading to many 
members, even officers. The actual net cost of THE BULLETIN 
to the association in 1953 was $6,112.26, not $7,240.79, and 
in 1954 was $4,304.94, not $5,329.05. Read the financial 
statistics! 
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With this utterance he regains mastery of 
himself. He begins the words, “Ich senkt’ auch 
meine Liebe . . ” (I've laid to rest forever . . ) 
in light mechanism, and crescendos gradually, 
ending the song with full voice on the word 
“Schmerz,” diminishing slightly on “hinein.” 
The Schumann example just quoted illustrates 
the effectiveness of light pure tone on a rela- 
tively high note after a portamento from a 
considerably lower tone sung with heavier 
mechanism. Many such instances could be 
cited, but here is one more: 


Ex. 5. Schubert, “Die schéne Miillerin,” No. VI 


Bach-lein, liebt — sie mich? 
Say, does my love — love me? 
Gerhard Husch makes the effect I have de- 
scribed on the leap of the fifth in this passage. 
It is beautifully tender. 

Lest anyone should gather from these re- 
marks that the light voice can only be used for 
Lieder and chamber music, consider the pro- 
duction of an operatic tenor such as Tagliavini. 
There are many lyric moments, even in a dra- 
matic production. There is much use of the 
half-falsetto in the work of a tenor, for in- 
stance in the aria, “Una furtiva lagrima.’”” How 
else can the contrast be provided in this pas- 
sage? 


Ex. 6. Donizetti, “Una furtiva lagrima,” 
L'Elisir d’Amore, (Traditional cadenza) 


Si pud mo- rir! 
Ah, I could die! 
Tkere are those who criticize the lightness 
of Tagliavini’s voice, but in the same aria 
he crescendos to voce piena of unquestionable 
virility. 

I have already mentioned one use of the 
breathy pianissimo. Breathiness is a symptom 
of fear, and when it is assumed, it suggests fear 
and the related emotions of awe and reverence. 
The word “death” is often sung in a husky 
voice. 

Yrj6 Kilpinen’s wonderful song “Der Tod 
und der einsame Trinker,’ consists only of 
the words of a dialogue between a lonely 
drinker and a sepulchral stranger who responds 
over and over with just the words: 

Ex. 7: Kilpinen, “Lieder um den Tod,” No. 3 


$i yud mo-rir! 
Ah, I could die! 


“Dein Wohl” 

“Your Health” 
The garrulous drinker finally recognizes the 
stranger as Death. The success of this highly 
dramatic piece depends on differentiating the 
characters, and this is simply done by singing 
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the ghastly toast each time in monotonously 
exact repetition, always with a very hollow tone. 

Breathiness is also a trick of ventriloquism 
to create the illusion of distance. Breathy re- 
iteration of a full voice phrase makes an echo. 
Breathy diminuendo sounds like a departure. 

The throttled pianissimo, as I have indi- 
cated, is only an expedient when a better pro- 
duction is unreliable. Occasionally it may be 
used intentionally to express pain. Elijah, for 
example, cries out: 


Ex. 8. Mendelssohn, “Elijah,” No. 30 


inf’ —p 


O that now might die! — 

The high-pitched cry may begin as a strang- 
led tone and crescendo into full voice; and 
the word ‘die,’ while beginning with an 
accent on the C, might return to the tense pro- 
duction on the B. Notice that the vowel "“O” 
is a “closed” vowel, lending itself to the 
sphincteric nature of the throttled mezza voce, 
especially when it is made not so much with 
a low larynx, as with a retracted tongue. No- 
tice also that the tension in this production 
frequently inhibits the vibrato. Singers at- 
tempting a “straight tone” are sometimes in- 
structed to think of a cry of pain. 


In the repetition of the words: 
Ex. 9 


© that I now might die.— 


the low tessiture makes possible the use of 
the quasi-falsetto which sounds less like an 
outcry and more like weeping. This brings 
us back to the “head voice” mezza voce again, 
which is doubtless the most desirable and 
useful of the three, and has in itself endless 
expressive possibilities. 

* Reprinted through courtesy of the Mustc 

of the West Magazine. 


CHATTANOOGA CONVENTION 
A.M. with Clyde Jay Garrett, Brownwood, 
Texas, directing and with Solon Alberti at 
the piano. 

Mr. Ralph Errolle, Atlanta, Ga., presented 
a Lecture-Demonstration at 9:15 on “Problems 
of Diction in Opera as Related to French, Ital- 
ian, and English.” Using his own singing 
voice to demonstrate points, Mr. Errolle spoke 
about these problems which are currently the 
object of his personal research. 

Proceeding with the order of study of the 
convention, Mr. Richard DeYoung, Chicago, 
Ill., presided as chairman of the preliminary 
discussion to set the pattern for subcommittee 
work in Area III. Area III consisted of three 
fields of discussion. The first was “Style and 
Interpretation,” the second was “Diction” and 


the third was “The Role of Foreign Languages.’ 
Because of the large interest in these three 
fields by the entire convention, it was decide 
to break the fields down,into two subcommi:- 
tees considering each topic, making the number 
of subcommittees six instead of three. The six 
subcommittees met once alone and then con - 
bined for each topic in order to present i 
unified report to the convention floor. 

In Area III the first subcommittees fc 
Group 1 studied ‘Style and Interpretation. ' 
Subcommittee had as its Moderator Jamc, 
W. Weale, Jamestown, N. Dak., Solon Albert 
New York City, Analyst, and Virginia War 
Linney, Boone, N. C., Recorder. Subcommitte 
“B” was composed of Fred Becker, Evansvill 
Ind., Moderator, Solon Alberti, Analyst, an 
Richard L. Collins of Auburn, Ala., Recorde 

For group two of Area III, concerned wit! 
“Diction,” Subcommittee “A” had Roff | 
Hovey, Berea, Ky., for Moderator, Phillip 
A. Duey, Ann Arbor, Mich., as Analyst, ani 
Harold W. Ewing, Charleston, W. Va., fo: 
Recorder. Subcommittee “B” for group two, 
studying “Diction,”’. was led by Marguerite 
Ringo, Gainesville, Ga., Moderator, Philip A 
Duey, Ann Arbor, Mich., Analyst and Harvey 
L. Woodruff, Charlotte, N. C., Recorder. 

Subcommittees “A” and “B” for group three 
had as their subject “The Role of Foreign 
Languages.” Subcommittee “A” had Hubert 
Kockritz, Cincinnati, Ohio, as Moderator, Syd- 
ney Dalton, Nashville, Tenn., Analyst and Joel 
Carter, Chapel Hill, N. C., Recorder. Sub- 
committee ‘B” for this section was composed 
of Theodore G. Stelzer, Seward, Neb., Moder- 
ator, Sydney Dalton, Nashville, Tenn., Analyst, 
and Doris Comstock, Dallas, Texas was Re- 
corder. 

After Thursday's luncheon the convention 
reassembled to hear a Lecture-Demonstration 
on “A Philosophy of Style and Interpretation” 
by Walter Golde, formerly of New York City 
and now from Chapel Hill, N. C. Mr. Golde 
stressed that without being either “parrots 
or rebels,” serious voice students and teachers 
must search for a basic principle of style and 
interpretation to become artistically and_ scien- 
tifically correct performers.” Following the 
lecture portion of this period Mr. Golde ac- 
companied Miss Joan Tummins, Nashville, 
Tenn., as she sang “O Cessate di piagarmi” by 
Scarlatti and “An die music” by Schubert. Miss 
Fay Jennings, Old Hickory, Tenn., then sanz 
“Nel cor piu non mi sento,” by Paisiello, f 
lowed by Alex Chambers, Louisville, Ky., w! 
sang Schumann’s “Mondnacht.” Mr. Golde 
terrupted each student frequently to demon- 
strate points and finesse in interpretation 
and style. 

Following Mr. Golde’s session the convei- 
tion again divided into the six subcommittc:s 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Chapter Votes . . 


Hall . . . a quite superior performance. On 
jan. 5, a dinner was attended by a large group 


at THE KENESAW, to hear Gilderoy Scott's 


review of the convention in Tennessee. 
Ramona Forbes was welcomed as the newest 
member. There was no time left to carry out 
plans for a free discussion of the merits and 


faults of the pupils who had sung at the 
above-mentioned recital. This was postponed 


t» the next meeting Feb. 6, at the studio of 
john Yard, who generously offered his large 
studio for future meetings. After hearing 
the highlights of the convention, the group 
sailed into a free and easy discussion of 
singing techniques, which proved quite var- 
ied, highly educational, entertaining and at 
times amusing. 


A 
CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Chapter of NATS held its 
second meeting of the 1954-55 Season in New 
Haven on Jan. 9. 

A revision of the constitution was presented 
and discussed. There being a quorum present, 
it was unanimously voted that it be adopted. 


The second half of the meeting was given 
over to a voice clinic, which proved most 
interesting and informative. 


TWIN CITIES 


Twin Cities Chapter is meeting January 24th 
at which time Helen Steen Huls will report 
on the Chattanooga Convention. It will also 
be an evening devoted to the playing of 
records which will prove beneficial to sing- 
ing teachers. 


The chapter is very pleased to have its reso- 
lution accepted, but its members are sorry that 
they cannot have you all visiting them in 1955, 
as they had hoped. 


DETROIT 


The Detroit Chapter of NATS met on 
1954. The fine meeting was well 
attended. Mr. Donald Armand spoke on the 


very vital subject, “Creating Audiences for 


Local Talent.” 


Mr. Cameron McLean 
also gave a talk on “What Constitutes a Good 
Vocal Teacher.” The evening was completed 


| vith a fine program of songs sung by Hope 
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de Santis, soprano and Johanna Wachtler, 
contralto, accompanied by William Homeyer. 
For the February meeting we are looking 


(Continued from page 9) 


forward to hearing Elizabeth Wayne, who is 
well known throughout metropolitan Detroit 
for her handling of the Hudson Hour, a fine 
program of classical music heard over station 
WWJ in Detroit. 


NEW YORK 

On the evening of January 31, at Grace 
Leslie’s studio, the New York Chapter of 
NATS held its second meeting of the 1954-55 
season. 


After the reading of the minutes by the 
secretary, Lila LeeRoy, the chapter president 
immediately gave a brief report of her having 
presented on the floor of the Chattanooga 
Convention the special resolution drawn up 
by the New York Chapter at its October 
meeting. Miss Leslie wanted the members 
to know that her action was presented in ac- 
cordance with their wishes. She felt it pro- 
duced some good effects, although the resulting 
motion passed—that a committee be formed 
to revise the by-laws—did not prove quite in 
line with the Chapters main desire; namely, 
that the said committee be elected by the 
sectional memberships-at-large, instead of by 
appointment, as was finally decided. 


Some few moments were then given over 
to a brief account of the convention in gen- 
eral, terminating with an interesting resume 
from Solon Alberti regarding the outcome of 
the various study group committees and sub- 
committees. While admitting and citing cer- 
tain weaknesses under such a format pro- 
cedure, he stressed the many counter-advan- 
tages existing and spoke especially of the 
marked interest and enthusiasm shown through- 
out. 


After making some miscellaneous announce- 
ments, and one in particular regarding the 
next Chapter meeting in April, president 
Leslie then introduced the speaker of the 
evening, a NATS fellow-member from the 
West—Berton Coffin, University of Colorado 
Associate Professor of Voice. Mr. Coffin gave 
an interesting account of his valuable and 
laborious research work, which has resulted 
in an extensive song literature listing. In 
brief, his talk covered the following main 
points of interest: 1. The compilation should 
be off the press some time during 1955. 
2. The set will be composed of nine volumes 
—samples of which he showed and passed 
around the studio. 3. The listing will cover 
8500 names of vocal numbers that have been 
performed to date, plus keys, publishers, etc. 
4. Fach volume is a special classification in 
itself, with subdivisions, covering all types 
of voices and repertoire. 5. The vocal num- 


bers are in various languages; light and 
serious; opera and recital; for beginners and 
advanced singers; etc., etc. 

Everyone realized the gigantic task involved 
in this research achievement. Mr. Coffin 
concluded his talk with a humorous touch, 
saying he was anticipating in advance “lots 
of criticism.” 

After the completion of the guest's informal 
talk, the meeting immediately adjourned, fol- 
lowed by a social hour in celebration of the 
first anniversary of the Chapter’s founding. 


(Continued on page 23) 


MUSIC STUDIO/LIVING 
QUARTERS AVAILABLE 


LOCATION: 

West 67th St. Unique Protessional 
block — bounded by American 
Broadcasting and Television Cor- 
poration and Central Park on one 
end and N.B.C. Home Television 
on the other. 


BUILDING: 


Sound proof, fire proof elevator 
building, home of some of the most 


substantial names in the Music 
World. 
APARTMENT: 


27 foot studio living-room with 
wood burning fire-place, 2 bed- 
rooms. Kitchen must be seen — 
every possible push button appli- 
ance from Duomatic to deep 
freeze. 


TERMS: 


SALE PRICE SUBSTANTIALLY BE- 
LOW MARKET VALUE FOR 
CASH: MAINTENANCE ONLY 
ABOUT $70 PER MONTH BE- 
CAUSE OF PARTICULARLY 
GOOD FINANCIAL AND PHY- 
SICAL CONDITION OF PROP.- 
ERTY; APPLICANT MUST STAND 


RIGID REFERENCE REQUIRE. 
MENTS. 


MAKE ALL INQUIRIES IN WRITING 
to 


MICHAEL DOLAS 


50 W. 67th Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 


When writing tu our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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larynx during swallowing), providing a wider opening, and, 
therefore, better resonances. The pharynx (cavity above vocal 
chords, cavity behind root of the tongue, cavity behind inner 
openings of the nose) stretches. The pharyngeal walls with 
all their linings become firm and provide, consequently, good 
resonances. The tongue deflates furnishing more space in the 
oral pharynx and mouth.* The resulting set-up is ideal for 
start of a correct well-resonated tone. 


5. Picturization. (color, plasticity, etc. ) 

The medium of color in painting very well applies as a 
comparative factor to color of tone. One speaks of brighten- 
ing or darkening a tone, or more specifically sometimes of 
a more white or silvery or yellow tone, or a saturated black 
tone, etc. These color comparisons are borrowed from the 
art of painting to stimulate emotional tone color according 
to the composer’s demand. One often speaks of a plastic 
tone, comparing sound with sculpture. The arts are inter- 
related as we know. The physiological changes to bring 
about these different color changes occur in the vocal instru- 
ment automatically. For instance, the position of the tongue 
will be modified accordingly causing slight changes in the 
resonance cavity of the oral pharynx and therefore tone 
color or form changes and, of course, there will be slight 
changes in other muscles which are involved in singing, as 
well. However, it is understood that the fundamental prin- 
ciples in voice production always remain stable. 


6. Unification of comparisons. 

The imagination of a landscape in its moving outline, plas- 
ticity, color and scent, may represent a union of comparative 
elements to animate good vocal production and musical 
expression. 


7. Emotional contrasts. 

Any sudden, unpredicted emotion transferred into voice, 
as for instance, an outcry, can stimulate deep spontaneous 
inhalation and immediate, perfect coordination of those mus- 
cles involved in vocal production. Instant exclamations on 
vowels or words, on various pitches or on the same pitch, 


(Continued from page 7) 


but with different expressions like sudden surprise, joy, 
astonishment, pity, shock, sympathy, etc. . . . will often briny 
the long desired vocal results. Even sustained tones, but wit! 
the same feeling repeated and restimulated, can be practice | 
successfully. Especially helpful are these ,exercises for thos: 
students who are inhibited, who have a tendency to be ove: 
introspective and who easily get lost in detail. 

One should always clearly bear in mind that the voca’ 
apparatus is invisible. What we see is only the outer she. 
of the human instrument, unless one looks with the laryng: 
scope into the larynx. It is therefore illogical for singer 
to distort the features to produce better sound, since th. 
facial muscles have nothing whatsoever to do with th: 
activation of tone and grimaces will only interfere wit! 
the correct resonancing of the voice. Besides tiring th 
instrument through misuse of the main resonator, the ora 
pharynx will become smaller, consequently affecting adversel 
volume and carrying power of the voice, which often also 
tends to become hyper-nasal. It appears to be obvious, tha 
the functioning of the vocal instrument is brought abou: 
indirectly by imagination. But—the use of imagery mus’ 
always be accompanied by strict physiological explanations 

In practice it is advisable to use all previously suggested 
exercises in a way which will prevent their being carried 
over into the actual finished performance. They are only 
means to an end. It always is best to execute each exercise 
first with those recommended aids, but subsequently, righi 
after the aim has been accomplished, without any help 
In this way one will benefit greatly, yet never establish any 
undesired habit or dependence. The correct muscular sensa- 
tions and functions stimulated by imagery can well be re- 
membered and carried out, if practiced intelligently. Then 
finally, the voice will function automatically at ease and 
will be well prepared to fulfill the various artistic and tech- 
nical demands. 


* Alice Gerstl! Duschak in the essay ‘Simplified Physiology in Vocal 
Teaching” from “Music and Dance in the Southeastern States,” 
pg. 95. 


FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 
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For the tenor, we bring to mind the colorful recitative 
and beautiful lilting air of the “Waft Her, Angels” from 
Handel's Jeptha, or the more dramatic “Sound an Alarm” 
from the same composer's Judas Maccabaeus. Also the atmos- 
pheric “A Crystal Pavement Lies the Lake” and the succeeding 
aria “The Traveler Stands Perplexed” from Haydn's The Seas- 
ons. The contralto has rich preserves on which to draw—for ex- 
ample, Bach's “Prepare Thyself, Zion” (Christmas Oratorio); 
“O Thou That Tellest” (Messiah); “Thine, O Saviour” from 
Blumner’s Fall of Jerusalem; “Thus Saith the Lord” from 
Handel's Balshazzer. There is also much suitable recital 
repertoire for the bass—the vital aria “Give Ear, Ye People” 
(St. Ludmilla) by Dvorak; the “Mighty Lord and King” aria 
from the Bach Christmas Oratorio; the Messiah, Elijah, and 
Samson contributions; and so on. 

To those who still aspire to the performing of or listening 
to the distinctive art-song recital, a more extended employment 
of the oratorio aria, correctly integrated in the over-all 
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program, would prove a refreshing innovation which should 
develop into a permanent feature. 


EACH TIME — AN AMERICAN WORK! 

Year after year numerous artists, vocal and instrumental, 
come to these shores, to partake of our hospitality and _per- 
formance patronage—frequently at the expense of some of 
our young native talent. More often than not their prograns 
consist entirely of works by foreign composers. Would i 
not be a healthy arrangement if some requirement could be 
insisted upon whereby at least one composition by an ou: 
standing American composer either be sung or played on eac 
program given in the United States? This would seem to hb 
a logical and fair stipulation for insertion in the contrac’s 
of all visiting artists. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


| x0 further study the topics for Area III]. In 


this session the subcommittees compiled their 
indings into a report from each of the three 
yasic divisions of Area III. 

At the conclusion of the area discussion 
zroups the members again assembled and under 
the direction of Chairman Richard De Young 
he subcommittee recorders presented their 
indings in the form of written reports to the 
onvention floor where questions and discus- 
‘ions were in order. With the acceptance of 
ithe reports, the findings of the Area III sub- 
committees became a part of the convention 
ecords. 

With the singing of “Auld Lang Syne” at 
approximately 4:30 P.M., Thursday, Decem- 
ber 30, the 1954 National Convention of the 
National Association of the Teachers of Sing- 
ing, held in Chattanooga, Tenn., became an- 
other memorable historical event for the as- 
sociation. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


chance of error of not appropriating the cor- 
rect amount to the project is lessened. 
Respectfully yours, 
SNYDER, BERNSTEIN CO. 
(Signed) Irving Bernstein C.P.A. 
Irving Bernstein, C.P.A.” 


I would like to add that a budget was set 
up in March of this last year and made retro- 
active to January 1, 1954. This budget has 
worked successfully even under very trying 
conditions. I would like to publicly thank all 
of the officers and members of committees 
for their splendid cooperation in complying 
to the best of their ability with the provisions 
of the budget during the past year. We have 
learned that the Association.can operate ofi a 
budget, and it is my earnest hope that the 
1955 budget will bring our income and our 
expenditures into balance, and that our present 
deficit can be disposed of, and that we can go 
forward from here, secure in the thought 
that we can live within our income, with the 


’ realization that our bonds, in the amount of 


$3,300.00 are still in our possession and unsold. 
I believe we can accomplish this and at the 
same time go forward with our important 
educational and other activities. May I take 
this opportunity to thank the Treasurer, Mr. 
Arthur Gerry, on behalf of the entire member- 


ship for the very faithful and efficient service 


he has rendered to the Association during the 
past three years. 


The Bulletin 


Through the fine cooperation of the editor, 


- Mr. Leon Carson, THE BULLETIN has again 


been a great success, and continues to be a 
source of well deserved pride to our associa- 
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tion. Through skillful readjustment, Mr. Carson 
has been able to give us four issues of the 
Bulletin instead of the customary five, without 
in any way placing a handicap on its useful- 
ness to our members. In doing this, that is 
in reducing the number of issues of the Bul- 
letin and changing the format in some respects, 
the association was able to make substantial 
savings. These savings have been applied to 
the reduction of our deficit expense. 1 would 
again like to thank Mr. Carson, editor, and 
his staff, Mr. Harold Luckstone, Assistant Ed- 
itor, Mr. William Wheeler, Miss Ruth Doug- 
lass, Mr. Homer Mowe, Associate Editors, and 
Mr. Arthur Gerry, Advertising Director, for 
their invaluable contribution to the work of 
our association. 


4. The Workshops 


In the September issue of THE BULLETIN 
I expressed my own appreciation and the ap- 
preciation of the entire association, for the 
outstanding success of the six 1954 Summer 
Workshops which were under the general 
chairmanship of Vice President Helen Steen 
Huls. To her and to the six workshop directors, 
again, may I thank them for their successful 
efforts to improve the quality and importance 
of the educational program by conducting these 
Summer Sessions with such distinction and 
success, both professionally and financially. 
Since the Summer Workshops are so vital to 
the educational program, it is imperative that 
each year we make them of greater service 
to our members. This continuous improvement 
from year to year will again be the policy in 
1955. Already most interesting plans are being 
made to supplement the curricula, and make 
interesting additions to the faculty. It is ex- 
pected that early announcements of the 1955 


_plans will reveal new locations of Workshops 


in the East and Middle West. 


5. Chapters 


I am glad to report that during the past 
year 4 new chapters have been organized, and 
that plans are now in the formative stage for 
additional chapters, which will be located in 
strategic areas in the country. This brings the 
total number of Workshops to 27. This con- 
tinued growth is a healthy sign, because the 
more chapters we have the greater the activity 
and interest of our members. It is through the 
local chapters that the individual member can 
more easily participate in the various activities 
which the association has to offer. It is from 
the chapters that new national leadership will 
emerge. It is through the local chapter that 
our educational program ‘can make itself felt 
and its influence recognized. I sincerely hope 
that during the coming year we will see the 
addition of many new chapters. 


6. The Local Study Group Plan 

The general chairman of the Local Study 
Group Plan, Miss Grace Leslie, has been 
continuously active during the past year in 
making available to the National membership 
complete and detailed information concerning 
the Local Study Group Plan. Under her keen 
and dynamic leadership I feel sure we can 
look forward to the time when every member 
of the association will have access to the stim- 
ulation and refreshment that this plan offers. 
It is one of the most important projects of 
our organization, and I am indeed grateful to 
Miss Leslie for assuming the heavy respon- 
sibility of this assignment. 


7. Executive Officers and 
Committee Chairmen 


Space does not permit a detailed account 
of the invaluable contributions that have been 
made by the co-ordinator of field activities, 
Vice President Clifford Toren, Vice President 
Alexander Grant as Membership Chairman, 
and Vice President Dale Gilliland for their 
outstanding work. I do, however, want to thank 
them all most sincerely for what they have 
done for our organization this past year. They 
have carried a very large share of the admini- 
strative burdens of the association. Among 
the Executive Officers none is more important 
than the Registrar. Miss Gertrude Tingley 
has done an outstanding piece of work in 
keeping the records of our membership com- 
pletely up to date, and accurate. We are grate- 
ful to her for the re-organization of this office 
and for the cellophane wrappers which have 
been made a permanent part of the Registrar's 
equipment. Also, I wish to speak of the 
contribution to our administration affairs, by 
the Secretary, Mr. Hadley Crawford. He has 
devoted much time, energy, and _ efficient 
thought to the work of this office and we are 
greatly indebted to him. 

A report of the Advisory Committee on vocal 
education will be made in a separate statement 
so I will confine my remarks concerning this 
committee to an expression of appreciation to 
the Chairman, Mr. Richard DeYoung, and to 
the members of his committee. The special 
report of this committee will be filled with 
interesting information which should be read 
by every member. Also, I would like to men- 
tion and commend the work that has been done 
by the Public School Vocal Affairs Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Carl Nelsen 
and to the Research Committee, which has 
been until this past month, in the capable hands 
of Mr. Dolf Swing. 


8. Regional Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and State Chairmen 
To all Regional officers, including District 
(Continued on page 24) 


? 
reasurer 


eport 


The attached Report should be studied very carefully by those interested in our 
fiscai affairs. It will be noted that the receipts from dues during 1954 amounted 
to a net of $10,733.50. It must be remembered that $9,340.50 of this sum 
came from members who paid $7.50 instead of $6.00, and that the sum of 
$1,245.00 will not be available in 1955 under the current rate of dues. Because 
of that additional amount paid into the Treasury, we were able to go through 
the year and come out with an available cash balance of $446.73. This indi- 
cates very clearly the definite need for the increase in dues which was presented 
by the Board of Directors to the membership in the fall of 1953 and_ passed 
by a majority of approximately 53% of those who sent in votes. This increase 
of $1.50, as you know, was subsequently rescinded by President Taylor and the 
three-man majority of ‘the Board of Directors over my vigorous protest as to 
its very real need. It is the right of all members to know that my resignation 
has been submitted to the Board of Directors. As much as I regret to be 
obliged to do so, there was no other course open. 


When I accepted this office three years ago, I believed that I could be of 
service under the organization and procedures existing at that time. Since then, 
however, changes in the By-Laws have been voted by the standing three-man 
majority in the Board of Directors over the vigorous protests of myself and 
Directors Carson and Mowe, which changes put practically every important 
activity and decision in the affairs of this Association in the hands of the 
majority block in the Board of Directors. One of the results of this undemo- 
cratic procedure has been that carte blanche authority over financial affairs in 
the organization has been placed in the hands of the President. This action has 
resulted im umcustomary interference in the normal procedure and conduct of 
the office of the Treasury by the President and has made it impossible for me 
to carry on the arduous duties connected with the office. 

Further plans also voted by the three-man majority in the Board of Directors 
call for a segregation in a separate bank account of all revenues from the 
workshops, such funds to be under the control of the Chairman of the Workshop 
Committee. This offers a further financial complication in the routine of the 
Association for which I cannot see my way clear to be responsible. 

This entire situation has resulted in motions for reorganization of our entire 
structure on the part of three important chapters of the organization, Minneapolis, 
New York, and Los Angeles. Others will probably follow when the entire mem- 
bership has the true picture of the present situation. Until this situation is cor- 
rected and the Association resumes its former democratic procedure, I can no 
longer be of any service. 

Faithfully yours, 
Arthur Gerry 
Treasurer 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


BALANCE January 1, 1954 $ 3,834.60 
RECEIPTS 
Old membership dues at $7.50 $9,562.50 
New membership dues at $7.50 210.00 
$9,772.50 
Old membership dues at $6.00 1,033.00 
New membership dues at $6.00 246.00 
_ 1,279.00 
1955 Prepaid new membership dues 114.00 
11,165.50 
Advertising receipts (THE BULLETIN) 825.41 
BULLETIN sales and subscriptions 198.70 


Interest on Government Bonds : 82.50 


Workshops receipts 2,146.73 
1953 Convention 413.57 
1954 Convention 95.00 
Sale of materials oes 79.25 


Miscellaneous 
Total Receipts 


Grand Toral 


15.00 
15,021.66 
$18,856.26 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Total General Expenses $11,963.09 


Total Committee Expenses Reported . 2,409.40 
Total Regional Expenses Reported - es 737.04 
Grand Total of Disbursements $15,109.53 

Bonds $3,300.00 

Checking Account 446.73° 

$3,746.73 


* As per check book and bank statement. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DISBURSEMENTS 


GENERAL EXPENSES 


1953 Convention $ 1,070.25 
432.00 


288 Refunds of $1.50 on dues ya 
1954 Convention (to date) 863.45 
Stationery and supplies 1,254.59 
Office of the President : 579.23 
Office of Vice President Toren _ ae - ce 150.81 
Office of Vice President Grant a 46.32 
Office of Vice President Gilliland 66.23 
Office of the Secretary 187.88 
Office of the Treasurer - 909.71 
Office of the Registrar - 439.40 
Office of the Past President o-~- 63.50 
18 


1954 


Aud: tors’ 


eport 


Board of Directors : 53.64 
Miscellaneous ; 92.0 

Toral General Expenses Reported $11,963.09 

VARIOUS COMMITTEE EXPENSES 

Nominating Committee _ $ 216.4 
Committee on Vocal Education 100.0: 
Committee on Workshops ae ee 1,745.2 
Research Committee 15.9 
National and Local Study Groups Committee ‘ ES7.3 
Committee on Public Relations, 195 3 : 186.6 
Committee on the Manual : ome 7.6 

Toral Committee Expenses Reported $ 2,409.4 

REGIONAL EXPENSES 

Eastern District $ 326.5 
Southeastern District thes 47.4 
Southern District 43.5 
Central District 67.01 
Northern District 32.0° 
Southwestern District 156.6 
California Western District sae 51.2 
Northwestern District 12.5 

Total Regional Expenses Reported $ 737.0 

Grand Total of Expenses Reported $15,109.5 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


SNYDER, BERNSTEIN CO. 
565 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEw YorK 17, N. Y. 


PLaza 9-3638 
Murray Snyder 
Irving Bernstein, C.P.A. 
Lionel Silverman, L.L.B., C.P.A. 
Tax Counsel 
December 2, 1954 
National Association of Teachers of Singing, Inc. ; 
Office of the President 
464 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, New York 
Dear Mr. Taylor: 

We have made an examination of the records of your organization for the 
period from January 1, 1954 to November 30, 1954 and have prepared the 
following: 

Exhibie “‘A’-—Summary of Cash Transactions 
Exhibit Financial Status 
Schedule ‘‘A’’—Analysis of Disbursements 
Schedule ‘‘B''—Distribution of Officers’ Expenses 

We wish to bring to your attention, that while there seems to be an improve 
ment in the financial condition of the organizations, there are various year end 
expenditures which are not reflected in the figures. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SNYDER, BERNSTEIN, CO. 
Irving Bernstein, C.P.A. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Exhibit 
SUMMARY OF CASH TRANSACTIONS 


BALANCE—January 1, 195: $ 3,834.60 
BANK DEpostts—January 054 to November 30, 1954 14,796.16 
18,630.7¢ 
DISBURSEMENTS—January 1, 1954 to November 30, 1954 
General Expenses—Schedule $10,611.66 
Committee Expenses—Schedule 2,188.16 
Regional Expenses—Schedule A 553.75 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 13,353.57 
BALANCE—NOVEMBER 30, 1954 3277.19 
Bonds $3,300.00 
Checking Account 1,977.19 
$5,277.19 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 
xhibit “B” 
COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATUS 


ASSETS 

1/1/54 11/30/5 
Checking Account $ 534.60 $1,977.19 
Bonds 3,300.00 3,300.09 
TOTAL ASSETS 3,834.60 5,277.19 

LIABILITIES 

Unpaid Bills—Schedule A 3,252.56 998.‘ 

Net WORTH $ 582.04 $4,278.2° 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Schedule “A” 
ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENTS 


Total Disbursements Disbursements 
53.6 Disbursements Applicable To Applicable To Unpaid 
92.05 1/1/54-11/30/54 _ 1953 Ac 11/30 54 
163.09 1953 Convention $ 1,070.25 $ 1,070.25 
Sationery and Supplies 1,181.34 192.80 988.54 
16.4 Office of the President—Schedule B __ 579.23 155.01 424.22 
100.0 Office of the Vice- . 196.79 45.98 150.81 
15.9 Office of the Treasurer—Schedule B .. $20.61 51.00 769.61 21.29 
137.3 Office of the Registrar—Schedule B _......................_.-_.----....------------ 526.32 169.44 356.88 21.00 
186.6 Office of the Past 100.11 100.11 
7.6 | 5,004.15 1,112.68 3,891.47 136.37 
Miscellaneous __. 58.86 _58.86 34.66 
TOTAL 10, 6ll -66 2,848.19 7,763.47 689.54 
47.4 (ommittee Expenses 
43.5 Vocal Education 42.50 42.50 
67.0: Workshops 1,638.85 1,638.85 64.40 
32.0* Study Group 29.47 29.47 
156.6 Admissions 46.32 46.32 
51.2 % Nominating 216.43 216.43 
12.5 Manual ___.._....... 7.66 7.66 
7370 Public Relations 206.93 206.93 
109:5 TOTAL 2,188.16 1,971.73 64.40 
Eastern District 258.17 258.17 41.42 
Southern District—Eastern Division 11.11 11.11 69.18 
Southern District 33.58 33.58 134.43 
Central District -.__. 57.00 57.00 
Northern District 32.08 32.08 
Southwestern District cnisaiticctaandenaictgimasicols 149 25 143.25 6.00 
TOTAL 953.75 187.94 365.81 245.03 
GRAND TOTAL $13,353.57 $3,252.56 $10,101.01 $998.97 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING ‘ 
Schedule 
DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICERS’ EXPENSES 
for the 
red the Total Disbursements Disbursements 
Disbursements Applicable To Applicable To Unpaid 
1/1/54-11/30/54 1953 1954 Ac 11/30/54 
Office of the President 
70.68 23.18 47.50 
Telephone and Telegrams 115.19 32.53 82.66 
rar en Printing and 59.92 59.92 
TOTAL 579.23 155.01 424.22 _ 
Office of the Vice-President 
Secretarial 117.15 26.59 90.56 
ING Postage 36.18 36.18 
Telephone and Telegrams 7.81 1.44 6.37 
Printing and 21.80 14.20 7.60 
Miscellaneous 13.85 3.75 10.10 
TOTAL 196.79 45.98 150.81 
Office of the Secretary 
= : Secretarial 28.00 8.00 20.00 30.00 
630.76 Postage 42.94 2.94 40.00 20.00 
Telephone and Telegrams 1.09 1.09 
Miscellaneous 58.24 6.75 51.49 17.61 
TOTAL 130.27 17.69 112.58 67.61 
; Office of the Treasurer 
353. 501.10 51.00 450.10 20.50 
“ae 4 Postage 162.81 162.81 
277.1 Telephone and Telegrams 19.90 19.90 
Printing and 117.21 117.21 
ING Office of the _Registrar 
= 216.45 153.50 62.95 21.00 
Telephone and Telegrams 21.38 21.38 
Printing and ns 37.66 7.69 29.97 
on 526.32 169.44 356.88 21.00 
»300.0 Office of the Past President 
Telephone and Telegrams 52.89 52.89 
278. 
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MEMBERS 
Eleanor Abercrombie, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Dorothy E. Ackerman, Madison College, Tenn.; 
Solon Alberti, New York, N. Y.; Henry O. 
Arnold, Jr., Nashville, Tenn.; Carroll Ault, 
Houston, Tex.; Hermanus T. Baer, Evanston, 
Ill.; Clifford Bair, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Mrs. 
Madeliene King Barteli, Westfield, N. J.; 
Miss Irma Lee Batey, Nashville, Tenn.; Fred 
Becker, Evansville, Ind.; Harold Beckett, Lima, 
Ohio; Florence Bergendahl, Belton, Tex.; Mrs. 
Gertrude C. Blackwell, Lenoir, N. C.; Robert 
,E. Bowlus, Delaware, Ohio; Haskell Boyter, 
Atlanta, Ga.; F. B. Briess, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Oren L. Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Robert 
Louis Barron, Jacksonville, Ala.; Harold T. 
Brundin, Minneapolis, Minn.; Charles F. Bryan, 
Helena, Ala.; W. L. Burton, Chicago, IIl.; Irv- 
ing Bushman, Cleveland 21, Ohio.; Joel Car- 
ter, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Geraldine Cate, Ral- 
eigh, N. C.; Laura Claywell, Morganton, N. C.; 
Dr. Shelby Collier, Birmingham, Ala. 
Richard L. Collins, Auburn, Ala.; Doris 
Comstock, Dallas, Tex.; F. R. Cossentine, Col- 
legedale, Tenn.; Arthur F. Faguy-Cote, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; Ernest L. Cox, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Hadley R. Crawford, Indianola, Ia.; Winfield 
Crawford, Birmingham, Ala.; George V. 
Cripps, Jackson, Mich.; Sydney Dalton, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Larry Day, LeMars, Ia.; Richard 
DeYoung, Chicago, Ill.; Ivah Dickson, Harts- 
ville, S. C.; Doris Doe, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Philip A. Duey, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. 
O. W. Dynes, Knoxville, Tenn.; William A. 
Eberl, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Ruth Enoch, 
Pikeville, Ky.; Ralph Errolle, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Harold W. Ewing, Charleston, W. Va.; Leon 
D. Fauley, Bowling Green, Ohio.; Carolina 
Beeson Fry, White Plains, N. Y.; Hazel W. 
Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg, Va.; Dale V. Gil- 
liland, Columbus, Ohio; Walter Golde, Chap- 
el Hill, N. C.; George Graham, Hinsdale, III. 
Edna Kaler Gracey, Springfield, Tenn.; Al- 
exander Grant, Boulder, Colo.; John Bennett 
Ham, Springfield, Ohio; Edward H. Hamilton, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Arline Hanke, University, 
Ala.; C. William Harris, Pulaski, Tenn.; Harry 
H. Harter, Maryville, Tenn.; Mrs. W. R. 
Heasty, Birmingham, Ala.; Herrold Headley, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; Katherine Hines, Bolivar, 
Mo.; Helen Hodam, New Concord, Ohio; 
Mai Hogan, Waverly, Ia.; Jack Houts, Athens, 
Tenn.; Virginia Hover, Westfield, N. Y.; 
Rolf E. Hovey, Berea, Ky.; Clara M. Hoyt, 
Decorah, Ia.; R. Wayne Hugoboom, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Mrs. Helen Huls, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; A. T. Humphries, Detroit, Mich.; Rhea 
Hunter, Johnson City, Tenn.; William J. Hurt, 
Clarksville, Tenn.; Mrs. Lillian Brown In- 
ghram, Quincy, IIl.; Maud M. Jackson, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; Hubert Kockritz, Cincinnati 
19, Ohio; Lilly Larsen, Amarillo, Tex. 
Grace Leslie, New York 18, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Lelia H. Leslie, Knoxville, Tenn.; John A. 
Light, Birmingham, Ala.; Martha Light, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Virginia Wary Linney, Boone, 
N. C.; Robert Long, Chicago, III.; Martha Dick 
McClung, Birmingham, Ala.; Florence Mac 
Donald, Mansfield, Ohio; John MacDonald, 
Chicago, Ill; Cameron McLean, Detroit 2, 
Mich.; K. L. McSween, Newport, Tenn.; 
J. Oscar Miller, Chattanooga Tenn.; Vern 
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Miller, Des Moines, Ia.; Max Noah, Mill- 
edgeville, Ga.; Carl Nelson, Muncie, Ind.; 
Josephine Neri, Gulfport, Miss.; George New- 
ton; Indianapolis, Ind.; Louis Nicholas, Nash- 
ville, 5, Tenn.; Mrs. Ruth Scott Parker, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg, 


S. C.; Eugene Pearson, Tiffin, Ohio; Paul W. ~ 


Peterson, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Arnold E. 
Putman, Greeneville, S. C.; William C. Rice, 
Baldwin, Kan.; Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago, 
Ill.; Marguerite Ringo, Gainesville, Ga. 
Mrs. Edna Crowther Ririe, Salt Lake, Utah; 
Richard Rivers, Montgomery, Ala.; Miss Mar- 
tha Roberts, Altoona, Pa.; William E. Ross, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Miss Alice Rozan, Buffalo 
11, N. Y.; Sister M. Anostasia, Cullman, Ala.; 
Sister Fidelia, St. Louis, Mo.; Sister M. Raphael, 
Cullman, Ala.; Dorothy C. Sanders, Greene- 
ville, Tenn.; Gilderoy Scott, Falls Church, Va.; 
Margaret Scott, New York, N. Y.; John W. 
Seale, Jamestown, N. D.; (Mrs. S. P.) Myrle 
F. Seaton, Crossville, Tenn.; Sonia Sharnova, 
Chicago, Ill.; (Mrs.) Margaret G. Sheridan, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Georgia M. Shideler, Topeka, 
Kan.; James Simpson, Gainesville, Ga.; Mrs. 
Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. Theo G. 
Stelzer, Seward, Neb.; Farrold Stephens, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Mrs. L. L. Sutherlin, Gadsden, Ala. 


Earle Tanner, Evanston, Ill.; Bernard Tay- 
lor, New York, N. Y.; A. E. Tellinghuisen, 
Ruston, La.; Barney M. Thompson, Jackson, 
Tenn.; E. Clifford Toren, Evanston, IIl.; James 
Vail, Fremont, Neb.; Mardin Van Deursen, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Richard C. Von Ende, Abi- 
lene, Tex.; Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville, N. C.; 
Floyd V. Wakeland, Carbondale, IIl.; Kenneth 
N. Westerman, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Edward F. 
Williams, Cookeville, Tenn.; S$. Charles Wil- 
liamson, Kansas City, Kan.; B. Fred Wise, 
Chicago, Ill.; Harvey L. Woodruff, Charlotte 7, 


GUESTS 
Mrs. Carroll Ault, Houston, Tex.; Mrs. 
Hermanus Baer, Evanston, IIl.; Mrs. Robert 


Louis Barron, Jacksonville, Ala.; Juanita C. 
Beckett, Lima, Ohio; Jeanne Bilbrey, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mrs. Maude W. Bonine, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Fred D. Boyd, Soddy, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Harold Brundin, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. 
Irvin Bushman, Cleveland 21, Ohio.; Mary 
Craig, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Larry Day, 
LeMars, Ia.; Mrs. L. B. Dickson, Etowah, Tenn.; 
Jewel Ellis, Amarillo, Tex.; Glenn Gildersleeve, 
Harrisonburg, Va.; Mrs. C. William Hover, 
Pulaski, Tenn.; Miss Jeanne Harshbarger, 
Cleveland, Tenn.; Laura Ann Harris, Goodletts- 
ville, Tenn.; Florence B. Harter, Maryville, 
Tenn.; Emmett R. Hart, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Caroline Hovey, Berea, Ky.; Gay Jennings, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Don Jones, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Mrs. J. Oscar Miller, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. Louis Nicholas, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Max Noah, Milledgeville, Ga.; L. H. Owens, 
Hixson 3, Tenn.; Alton B. Parks, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Mrs. L. V. Perkins; Grayce Rey- 
nolds, Tullahoma, Tenn.; Mrs. Leverette W. B. 
Robb, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Sister M. Elsa, 


St. Louis 23, Mo.; Mrs. Theo G. Stelzer, Sew- 
Paul 5, 
Evanston, IIL; 


ard, Neb.; Christine Sheridan, St. 
Minn.; Mrs. Earle Tanner, 


Miscellany 


Jean H. Taylor, New York, N. Y.; Mrs 
A. E. Tellinghuisen, Ruston, La.; Ramon 
Unruh, Nashville, Tenn.; Ann Varnadow 
Athens, Tenn.; Mrs. L. A. Varnadow, Athens. 
Tenn.; Bill Wakeland, Hammond, Ind.; Rut! 
Wakeland, Hammond, [Ad.; Carol F. Wester 
man, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Moss Lee Wrigh: 
(Mrs. T. E.), Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


A motion was passed unanimously on 
the floor of the Chattanooga convention 
to the effect that the president be auth- 
orized to appoint a committee (one from | 
each district) after consulting with the | 
various governors and lieutenant-gover- 
nors, to study the matter of change in 
the association's by-laws in order to en- 
large the board of directors, together 
with other changes deemed necessary for 
the improvement of the present admini- 
stration setup. A report is to be made 
to the membership not later than Sep- 
tember 1955. Suggestions for change to 
the current by-laws should be submitted 
to this committee for consideration. 


ANNUAL ANTHEM COMPETITION 

Capital University Chapel Choir Conductors’ 
Guild annual anthem competition is open to 
all composers. Anthems should be suitable for 
average church choirs. Contest closes Septem 
ber 1, 1955. For complete contest rules, please 
write to Everett W. Mehrley, Contest Chairman, 
Mees Conservatory, Capital University, Colum- 
bus 9, Ohio. 


$1.00 


THE NEW NATS 
MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


You will want to start the new year 
properly by using it on your studio 
and personal stationery, as well as in 
connection with your professional pub- 
licity. Orders should be sent to Hadley 
Crawford, Secretary, Simpson College, 


Indianola, Iowa. 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 
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“VLATS Singer the ear 


FOR THE AWARD OF 


The Advisory Committee on Vocal Education has prepared con- 
rest conditions for “The First Annual Young Artist’s Contest for 
the award of ‘NATS Singer of the Year’.” The repertoire choices 
have also been prepared and are ready to be submitted to the 
National Auditions Committee as soon as appointments to this 
committee are completed. 

Repertoire choices are also subject to the approval of our Board 
of Artist Advisers listed below under item 2. 


Printed regulations including Rules of Adjudication and Con- 
restant’s Questionnaires will be forwarded to all Regional Governors 
in the very near future. 

Contests will be directed by the Regional Governors in each 
jistrict with the assistance of the National Auditions Committee. 
The conditions of the contest are listed below except for the 
repertoire requirements which are still in the process of approval. 


1. THE PURPOSE OF THE AUDITIONS 

a. To afford an opportunity for recognition, and to furnish 
important audiences for the outstanding young artists from 
each of our eight districts. 

b. To select a national winner to be known as the “NATS 
Singer of the Year” and who is considered ready for a 
concert career. 

c. To bring winners and alternates to the attention of music 
clubs, managers and audiences who can make the beginning 
of a career possible. 


2. ORGANIZATION 
a. All Regional competitions and the National contest are under 
the supervision of a National Auditions Committee appointed 
by the Executive Commitee. 
: b. The Committee will be assisted by a Board of Artist 
Advisers, consisting of Mr. John Charles Thomas, Miss Doris 
; Doe, and Mr. Solon Alberti. 
c. Each Regional Governor will appoint a Regional Contest 
. Director, and will be responsible for the appointment of 
Regional Judges. 


AWARDS 

a. If a winner is considered ready for a career by the judges 
of the final competition, we are assured of a year’s con- 
tract in concert by one or more of the major concert man- 
agements. 

b. We are assured also of auditions with one or more of the 
major opera companies in the United States. 

c. Further awards will probably be announced before the com- 
petitions take place. 


3. 


4. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL YOUNG ARTIST’S CONTEST 
“NATS SINGER OF THE YEAR” 


ADJUDICATION 

a. Judges of the highest caliber available will be obtained for 
each audition. 

b. The final or National Contest will be judged by represen- 
tatives from each of the leading Concert Managements, an 
orchestra conductor, and a distinguished music critic. 

c. The plan of adjudication will be furnished each judge on a 
separate sheet. A few details still remain to be decided. 
Judges will be required to state opinion on present state of 
readiness for a career. 


THE CONTESTANT’S QUESTIONNAIRE 

a. Each contestant will be required to fill out a questionnaire, 
giving full information about himself, age, education, back- 
ground, etc., and will be expected to agree to attend the 
National Contest if declared the winner of his region. 


ELIGIBILITY AND ENTRANCE RULES 

a. This contest is open to singers who are between the ages of 
twenty-three and thirty-five who have studied with their last 
teacher for at least a year before entering this contest, and 
whose teacher is a member in good standing with the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing, on April 
15, 1955. 

b. Any time spent in the military service of the United States 
may be added to the above age limit. 

c. Applicant may enter in the State or District of his residence, 
or where he is studying. 

d. All repertoire requirements must be memorized except the 
required oratorios. 

e. A written application must be made to the Regional Gover- 
nor of the District where the applicant enters, accompanied 
by an entrance fee of $10.00. 

f. Typewritten copies of the repertoire prepared must be sup- 
plied to the judges at each contest. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 
a. Applications must be filed with the Regional Governor and 
audition fees paid by April 15, 1955. 

b. Applicant must be informed of the Regional Contest date 
sby May 1, 1955. 
Applicant must be heard for a minimum of fifteen minutes. 

. Audiences will be permitted, but no applause allowed. 
Judges must agree to be governed by rules adopted by the 
National Auditions Committee. 


REPERTOIRE REQUIREMENTS 
Repertoire requirements are now in the process of revision and 


committee approval. They will be announced in a brochure to 
all regional governors in a few weeks. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 
(Founded in 1922) 


OF 


jj» 


(Member National Music Council) 


OBJECTIVES 


To improve the ethical principles of the pro- 
fession ~ To further knowledge and culture 
~ To promote cooperation and good fellowship 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SACRED 
O SAVIOUR, HEAR ME, by Christoph von Gluck. Theodore Presser Co., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. .20 
An excellent arrangement by R. R. Peary of the well known hymn air, 
for three voices (SAB) with organ accomp. Normal singing range and tessitura. 
Two verses. Optional short soprano solo. Suitable for general or communion 
service. 4 pages. 
YE SONS AND DAUGHTERS, Arr. by George Lynn. Theodore Presser Co., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. .20 
An Easter Introit for four part (SATB) mixed chorus, the arrangement 
having been made from Webbe’s Morets and Antiphons (1792); text based 
on “O Filli et Filiae."’ Voice range and tessitura easy for all parts. An effective 
composition, musically and textually, with fine Alleluia conclusion. 4 pages. 
THE MARVELOUS (from “‘The Creation’) by Joseph Haydn. Galaxy 
Music Corp., N. Y. .20 
A splendid version of this famous chorus, arranged by Katherine K. Davis 
for three-part chorus of women’s voices (Sop. I-Il, A), with soprano solo. 
Effective piano accomp. Perf. Time 214 min. 8 pages. 
O LIGHT OF LIFE, arr. by Hugh S. Roberton. Paterson's Publications, Lrtd., 
London (Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y.) 18 
A short German Chorale, arranged for three- part men’s’ voices (T. Bass 
I-Il), to be sung a cappella. Piano rehearsal accomp. 2 verses. Easy singing 
range and tessitura. Has a strong but restrained emotion depth, with melody 
well marked for low bass section. Suitable for general, Lenten or communion 
use. 2 pages. 
SURELY HE HATH BORNE OUR GRIEFS, by G. F. Handel. Paterson's 
Publications, Ltd., London (Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y.) 16 
A_ musicianly arrangement by Ernest Read for three- part (SSA) chorus, 
made from the full chorus in the second part of The Messiah score. Organ 
or piano accomp. Singing range and tessitura normal. Requires female voices 
of substantiality, co be highly effective. 4 pages. 
GOD OF YEARS, by Walter L. Bogert. G. Schirmer, Inc., N. Y. 18 
A most excellent Hymn of Faith. Strophic in form, with three verses 
of appropriate text by Jay Glover Eldridge. Straightforward and vigorous in 
style, and solidly constructed musically, it makes for an impressive service 
aumber for rendition by four-part (SATB) chorus. Optional organ accomp. 
Easy vocal range and tessitura. 3 pages. 
THOU ART MY GOD, by Powell Weaver. Galaxy Music Corp., N. Y. -60 
A sacred song for medium voice, with words also by the composer. 
Piano or organ accomp. The vocal line reflects a simplicity of composition, 
melodious and unpretentious. The text is devotional and sincere in ~ character, 
all of which offers appeal in a direct and unassuming manner. Perf. time 
114 min. 3 pages. 
SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME, by Cyril ~, 
Galaxy Music Corp., N. Y. 15 
For 4-part (SATB) chorus, and/or with Junior Choir (unison). Familiar 
text from St. Luke. Sung a cappella. A short, interesting anthem, simple and 
straightforward in structure and style, with normal singing range and tessitura. 
Suitable for general or youth service. Perf. time 2 min., 45 sec. 3 pages. 


WERE a THERE?, Arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy. Galaxy Music Corp., 
.20 


: An impressive, rather free arrangement of this well known Negro spir- 
itual. An anthem, slow in tempo, appropriate for Easter, Lent or General service. 


Organ or piano accomp. The employment of Junior Choir also made possible. 
If sung during Lent, the last stanza should be omitted. Vocally, it is norma! 
singing. Perf. time 514 min. 8 pages. 


HUMBLY I ADORE THEE, by Sam Walter. Galaxy Music Corp., N. Y. — .26 


This is a Communion Hymn in 4-pare (SATB) anthem form, with 
strong religious feeling. Organ accomp., with option of singing a cappella 
Text from St. Thomas Aquinas. In the accomp. use has been made ot 
plainsong themes from ‘‘Adoro te devote.’ Perf. time 314 min. 5 pages. 


OUR WEDDING DAY PRAYER, by Lydia Cortese. Whitney Blake 
Publishers, N. Y. 


This is not only an unusual and complete song for the nuptial occasion 
but one of singable charm, dignity, and one with a sensitive and sensible: 
English text, the latter also written by the composer. Published for hig! 
(Epic Records) and medium voices, with piano or organ accompaniment 
Numerous instrumental editions are available. The song also includes alter 
nate instrumental introductions, to be used in sequence if desired before th 
entrance of the bride. 4 pages. 


SECULAR 


SLEEP, MY LOVELY ONE, by Frederic Curzon. Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y. .1¢ 
A short but charming two-part lullaby for treble voices, set to delightfu 
text by Claude Houghton. Vocal range and tessitura easy in both parts. 4 page: 
EVENING, by John Duke. Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. : 60 
n impressive song of marked interpretive contrasts, for medium-lov 
voice, with piano accomp. Range and tessitura normal. The appropriate poem 
is by Frederick Prokasch. Perf. time, 2 min., 17 sec. 4 pages. 
SHEEP THAT GO OVER THE HILL, by Amy Worth. Galaxy Music Corp. 
N.. ¥. 60 
Here is a really delightful song for medium, preferably female voice, with 
an appropriate sub-title ‘The Sleepy Song.’ The textual content by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, in its delineation of the good little sheep running “‘quick and 
soft,”’ following their leader over the hill, is both realistic and fascinating 
The composer's piano accompaniment is highly descriptive also, of the antics 
of the little animals, and while not always a direct aid to the vocal line, com 
bines with the text to present an unusual song picture. Perf. time 2 min 
5 pages. 
I WILL SING THE SONG, by Julia Smith. Galaxy Music Corp., N. Y. — .60 


A short but impressive song for medium-high voice, built around the 
text of Karl Flaster. Piano accomp. The very appropriate, words and the musi: 
provide a somewhat nostalgic atmosphere. This is a song worth the singing, 
suitable for concert or recital programming. Perf. time 1 min., 35 sec. 2 pages 


ELEGIAC cras by Paul Hastings Allen. Whitney Blake Music ~ 
lishers, N. Y 


A fine program song of rere status for high voice. The appropriate poem 
is by Thomas Moore (1779-1852). Vocal range and tessitura are satisfyingly 
normal. Excellent piano accomp. reflects subtle contemporary idiom, while 
the vocal line fully substantiate the title by bringing to strong relief the many 
facets of the text and its contrasting moods, all of which makes for a song of 
merit. 4 pages. 


LOCATIONS 


Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 


Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas 


Salisbury, Massachusetts—Private studio 
of Grace Leslie 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Some of the Workshop dates have not yet been made 
definite; all will be announced in the next issue of THE 
BULLETIN. The workshop BROCHURE will be mailed to all 
members early in April; this will contain all information about 
schedules, dates, transportation, events, and special areas of 
emphasis. Some new plans will be inaugurated in Workshop 
procedures this year, and new phases in special areas. One 
of the latter which promises to be of interest to many, is the 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS — 1955 


LOCAL CHAIRMEN 


Haskell Boyter and Virginia Linney 
E. Clifford Toren and Fred Wise 
Melvin H. Geist and John Lester 

Gene Hemmle and Myrtle Dunn Short 
Miss Leslie and another to be selected 


Alexander Grant and Berton Coffin 


plan for an Opera Workshop at the University of Colorado. 

The workshop chairman, Mrs. Helen Huls, would greatly | 
appreciate receiving names and correct addresses of NON- j 
MEMBERS, to whom brochures might be sent; all members i 
are invited to contribute these, before April 1. Non-member 
voice teachers, choral conductors, music educators, may be | 
included in this. Send to Mrs. Helen Huls, 811 4th Ave. So., 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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Chapter Votes... 


NORTH CAROLINA 

It was the happy privilege of regional gov- 
ernor Arnold Putman to attend the meeting 
of the North Carolina Chapter Oct. 7 and 8 
it Eastern Carolina College, Greenville, N. C. 
An excellent program was planned by state 
chairman Joel Carter and local chairman Dan 
Vornholt. A fine responsive group was present. 

A joint meeting of the North Carolina- 
south Carolina State Chapters is being planned 
or April 17-18. This meeting will be held 
it Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Harvey 
Woodruff of Charlotte has been appointed 
chairman for the April meeting and ‘is already 
vell along in planning the program. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
On Saturday, Jan. 15, the South Carolina 


NATS met in Spartanburg, the guests of 
Bethel Methodist Church and Converse Col- 
lege. Mrs. Vergene Colloms welcomed the 
members and many guests to the chapel of 
the church and introduced Miss Radiana Paz- 
mor, chapter president and state chairman, 
who spoke briefly of the overall standards 
NATS is endeavoring to promote and stated 
that THE BULLETIN published by NATS may 
be subscribed to by anyone. She introduced 
Mr. Arnold Putman, governor of the South- 
eastern Region, who spoke enthusiastically 
of the organization and of the splendid fellow- 
ship of the national convention held in Chat- 
tanooga, Dec. 27-30, 1954. 

Miss Pazmor introduced Mr. David Blair 
McClosky, voice therapist and founder of the 
McClosky Institute for Vocal Therapy in 
Boston. Mr. McClosky is on the staff of 
Boston University and is clinical staff member 


Hobart Mitchell's 


POETRY IN SONG 
BULLETIN 


A concert singer's findings in 
the field of poem settings: 


A review of outstanding songs 
for the vocal musician, 


Issued four times a college year. 


$1.50 a year 


For subscriptions write to: 


GORDON W. NUGENT 
Personal Representative 
170 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


When 
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(Continued from page 15) 


of the Massachusetts General Hospital in Ear, 
Eye, Nose and Throat Division. He defined 
voice therapy as the treatment of vocal ail- 
ments, known as Disphonia and Hysterical 
Disphonia, and as an approach to techniques 
for training the singing voice. He expressed 
the opinion that we are moving from em- 
pirical methods to an understanding of actual 
physical functions. He challenged the group 
present by saying that—"“Only the teacher of 
singing can impart phonation to others.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. McClosky’s ad- 
dress, a voice clinic was held, with a panel 
composed of Misses Ivah Dickson of Coker 
College, Katherine Pfohl of Winthrop Col- 
lege and Mr. McClosky; chairman of the 
clinic was Mr. E. Stanley Banker of Wesleyan 
Methodist College. Eight student singers pre- 
sented songs. 

At a short business session, the following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Vergene Colloms, 
President, Miss Grace Levinson of Bob Jones 
College, Vice President; and Mr. Lloyd Bender 
of Winthrop College, Secretary. The members 
adjourned to attend dinner at Converse College. 
At 8 o'clock the Music Club of Converse Col- 
lege in the parlor NATS members were guests 
of Converse College at the presentation of 
SUNDAY EXCURSION, by Alex Wilder and 
an authoritative performance of Menotti’s 
MEDIUM. Both operas, presented by the 
Converse Opera Workshop, were directed by 
John Richards McCrae, Professor of Voice 
and Opera at Converse College. The cast of 
SUNDAY EXCURSION was as follows: Sun- 
shine Connor as Alice; Ida Rose Bruton as 
Veronica; David Peninger as Hillary; Otis Lam- 
bert, Jr. as Marvin; and John McCrae as Tim, 
the Candy Butcher. The MEDIUM, accom- 
panied by the Converse College Orchestra, was 
under the direction of Henry Janiec; Radiana 
Pazmor sang Madam Flora; Monica was sung 
by Sue Baxter; Toby by Rickie Overstreet; Mr. 
Gobineau by Ross Magoulas; Mrs. Gobineau by 
Barbara Alley, and Mrs. Nolan by Frances 


Trapales. 
BOSTON 

On Wednesday, December 29, the Boston 
Chapter held a Holiday Party in the lovely 
apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin O. Wing. 
Christmas decorations and the singing of carols 
added to the seasonal spirit. A bountiful and 
delicious buffet supper was served, after 
which Charles Pearson spoke informally re- 
garding many matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of NATS, both national and local. 

The Chapter held its mid-winter meeting 
on Sunday afternoon, January 30, at the Fisher 
Jr. College—some eighty members and friends 
attending. After greetings from the chapter 
president and newly elected national treasurer, 
Charles Pearson, there occurred a_ general 


Mescellany 


(Continued from page 20) 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS SONGS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
and 


Cortese Editions 


CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 


Lists On Request. 
WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


discussion regarding the recent and contro- 
versial remarks appearing in an article of the 
New York Sunday Times, under the name 
of John Briggs. Gertrude Ehrhart read the 
particular article which had aroused 


some 
resentment in the minds of various vocal 
teachers. The author's statements were con- 


sidered far too sweeping. In some instances 
there might be truth in the idea that the vocal 
teaching profession might seem something 


(Continued on page 24) 


NORTH CAROLINA OPERA GROUP 
WANTS SINGERS 
Grass Roots Opera, the enterprising group 
in Raleigh, N. C., 
opportunities to 


that gives young singers 
sing leading roles many 
times in a season, is casting for its eighth sea- 
son, 1955-56, which will run from September 
1 through April. 

Approximately 100 performances of eight 
operas are planned, and the National Grass 
Roots Opera, for which the North Carolina 
unit is a training ground, will make a short 
tour of the Southeast as well as fill individual 
engagements in the South. 

After the singers arrive in Raleigh, income 
is estimated to cover cost of training, board. 
room and travel. There are openings for all 
voices. 

Singers who are interested may write Robert 
J. Bird, director, Grass Roots Opera, P.O. 
Box 1406, Raleigh, N. C. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
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Chapter Votes... . 


(Continued from page 23) 


of a hit-and-miss affairs, and yet, Mr. Briggs 
should have taken into account the countless 
cases where under wise guidance voices de- 
velop and improve consistently. 

Next Clara Shear gave a talk with black- 
board illustrations, showing how she teaches 
her pupils to sight read. Everyone knows the 
deplorable lack of skill in this field among 
many voice pupils and how often the most 
gifted are kept back from the rewards their 
work merits, when not made to become even 
passably proficient. Miss Shear effectively 
demonstrated the various steps used in her 
teaching, and gave everyone new determination 
to enforce this important phase upon all vocal 
students. 

Mr. Pearson then presented NATS President, 
Bernard Taylor, who needed no introduction 
to the Boston Chapter. Mr. Taylor gave de- 
tails of the Chattanooga Convention; how suc- 
cessful the new format proved to be; and also 
something of the proposed changes in the 
administration of the national organization. 
He followed this with a talk on the future of 
the American singer, admitting that the op- 
portunities for public appearance in recital 
and concert were diminishing. But he added 
some heartening and surprising figures to 
show that interest in opera is growing rapidly 
throughout the country. 

After more discussions, the meeting ad- 
journed; and the members went into the lovely 
River Room, for tea and talk among them- 
selves and their guests. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
(Continued from page 17) 


Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and _ State 
Chairmen, may I point out that upon their 
shoulders rests much of the responsibility for 
the successful functioning of the multitude 
of activities of the association both administra- 
tive and educational. Their tasks are difficult 
and their contribution to the organization is 
not to be underestimated. I trust that every 
member will continue to cooperate with their 
district officers to the best of their ability. 

In conclusion, may I say that several im- 
portant announcements will be made in the 
near future in addition to those already men- 
tioned in recent issues of the Bulletin. These 
announcements will deal with plans with the 
N.A.T.S. “Singer of the Year Award,” en- 
largement of the Workshop Program, publicity, 
etc. I hope all members will keep themselves 
informed through the columns of THE BUL- 
LETIN. May I say again that in facing the 
beginning of our second decade as a National 
Association, may we do so with a resolute de- 
termination to close ranks, and unite our efforts 
in making our great organization a dynamic 
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and potent factor in the Singing Teachers 
Profession. 
Respectfully submitted, 


LOCAL STUDY GROUP NEWS 

Miss Grace Leslie, national chairman Local 
Study Group Plan, reports that the national 
committee has been enlarged to suit the 
growth of the study program. Since the lunch- 
eon meeting at Chattanooga, at which 35 per- 
sons were present (representing a large part 
of the country) it is felt by the chairman that 
the words ‘Study Group Plan” are familiar ones 
to many of the association’s members, and there 
is interested inquiry as to how to organize and 
to get people together and so forth. A re- 
vised list of study matter was distributed at 
the convention, and was discussed at the 
luncheon-meeting. 

Mme. Sharnova spoke eloquently of the 
Chicago meetings. She was followed by others 
of the national committee in an equally en- 
thusiastic spirit. They were Miss Irma Lee 
Batey, Mr. Ernest L. Cox, Mr. Hardin Van 
Deursen, Mr. Arthur F. Faguy-Cote, Mr. Joel 
Carter. Others gave words of encouragement. 
With this added impetus, a fuller report will 
be forthcoming in the next issue of THE 
BULLETIN. 

The present national Local Study Group 
Committee is as follows: 

Eastern District—Miss Gertrude Ehrhart 
(N.E. Area), Boston, Mass.; Mr. James L. 
McLain, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Anne Yago 
McGuffey, Washington, D. C. 

Southeastern District—Mr. Joel J. Carter, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Southern District—Mrs. Irma Lee Batey, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. Ernest L. Cox, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Southwestern District—Mr. Carl G. Melan- 
der, Greeley, Colo.; Mr. Arthur F. Faguy-Cote, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Central District—Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
Chicago, IIl.; Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Northern District—Mr. Hadley Crawford, 
Indianola, Iowa. 

Northwestern District—Mr. Melvin A. Geist, 
Salem, Oregon; Dr. Frans Hoffman, So. Pasa- 
dena, Calif. (Mme. Nelle Gothold serving for 
Dr. Hoffman during his European absence). 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Connecticut, Mr. Philip eeggor, Storrs 

Delaware, Mr. Donald Butterworth, Delaware Ci-y 

Dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuen Mc Lain, Wasi)- 
ington 

Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 

Maryland, Mr. Justin Williams, Baltimore 

Massachusetts, Mr. Edwin O. Wing, Jr., Newtonvil ¢ 

New Jersey, C. Scripps Beebee, East Orange 

New Hampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Henniker 

New York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 

Pennsylvania, Dail W. Cox, Feasterville 

Rhode Island, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, Providence 

Vermont, Mrs. Lauria P. Grandey 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Florida, Miss Eta Lucile Robertson, Tallahassee 
Georgia, Haskell L. Boyrer, Atlanta 

North Carolina, Joel Carter, Chapel Hill 

South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 
Virginia, Mrs. Helen Wood, Lynchburg 

West Virginia, R. Wayne Hugoboom, Huntington 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Alabama, William Winfield Crawford, Birmingham 
Kentucky, Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, Berea 

Louisiana, Mrs. Linna Timmerman Hunt, Shrevepoit 
Mississippi, Mrs. Margarette Cox, Clinton 

Tennessee, Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Illinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 
Indiana, Dr. Carl Nelson, Muncie 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron Mc Lean, Detroit 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


lowa, Mrs. Edith LeCocq, Pella 

South Dakota, Mr. Clifford Olson, Sioux Falls 
North Dakota, Mr. John W. Seale, Jamestown 
Nebraska, Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer, Seward 
Minnesota, Mr. Elias Halling, Mankato 
Wisconsin, Mr. William A. Eberl, Milwaukee 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 
Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 

Kansas, Dr. William C. Rice, Baldwin 

New Mexico, Miss Jane Snow, Albuquerque 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Vera Neilson, Oklahoma City 
Texas, Mr. Uell Porter, Abilene 


CALIFORNIA - WESTERN DISTRICT 


Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix 

California (North), Miss Elizabeth Wills, San Fran 
cisco 

Nevada. ————————_- 

Urah, Mr. Walter Welti, Logan 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 
Montana —————————_- 

Oregon, Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 
Washington —————————_ 

Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 


“They aiways talk who never think” 
MATTHEW PRIOR (1664-172 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 


GLENN FRIERMOOD 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


PAUL T. KLINGSTEDT 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


MILO B. LUKA 
Santa Monica, California 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Colliver, Mrs. Margaret Ethel, R.D. 2, 
Pike, Hollsopple, Pa. 

Crevenna, Mrs. Hilda B., 16 West 95th Street, New 
York 25, N. Y. 

Cropper, Mrs. Helen Snow, East Waterboro, Maine 

Gurewick, Mrs. Marinka, 333 Central Park West, 
New York 25, N. Y. 

Kamarck, Mrs. Esther Fremont, New 
York 34, N. Y. 

Kisch-Arndt, Mme. Ruth, 845 West End Avenue, 
New York 25, N. Y. 

Miller, Mr. Earl D., Grantham, Pa. 

Newsom, Miss Frances, 150 East 50th Street, 
York 22, N. Y. 

Roselle, Mme. Anne, 


Somerset 


55 Payson Ave., 


New 


42 Riverside Drive, New York 


319 South Millvale Ave., 


Russell, Romaine Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vickers, Mr. Gilbert Taylor, 
field 8, Mass. 

Vierheller, Miss Amanda, 
burgh 26, Pa. 

Whitmore, Mr. Frank S., 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Beuing, Mrs. Thilde, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 
Hjortsvang, Mr. Carl, 2312 Hales Rd., Raleigh, N. C. 
James, Mr. Walter Stevens, Florida State University, 

Fla. 
Keister, . Elwood J., 


N. 
Rogers, Mrs. Barbara Connally, Box 312, Milledgeville, 
Ga. 


27 Surry Road, Spring- 


3040 Pioneer Ave., Pitss- 


Sherwood Ave., 


1630 


703 E. Sth Se., Greenville, 


Skinner, Mr. Lawrence eae. Flora Macdonald Col- 
lege, Red Springs, N. 

Snornieks, Mr. Arvids Katlis, 
Newbern, N. Car. 

Stauffer, Mr. J. Mark, Eastern Mennonite College, 
Harrisonburg, 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Brown, Mrs. Donella C., 107 South Crest Road, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Browne, Mrs. Honora Palmer, 
Shreveport, La. 

Cossentine, Mr. Francis R., Box 1033, 
sionary College, Collegedale, Tenn. 

Dueringer, Mrs. Ilse Emge, 123 Ockley Drive, Shreve- 
port 67, La. 

Harris, Mr. G. William, Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Rivers, Mr. Richard, 3373 Dartmouth Circle, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Wallace, Mrs. Mary 
Institute, Ruston, La. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Burchill, Mrs. Harriett H., 2316 17th Avenue, 
Port Huron, Mich. 
DeMerte, Stella Marie, 
dale 22, Mo. 
ora, Mrs. Jeanne Aileen, 911 St. Peter St., Garrett, 


912 Christopher Ave., 


250 Kings Highway, 
Southern Mis- 


Elaine, Louisiana Polytechnic 


708 Luckystone Drive, Glen- 


nd. 

Maeck, Miss Nettie Glee, 410 So. Michigan Avenue, 
Room 928, Chicago 5, Ill. 

Moore, Mrs. John McCabe, 2420 Edison Ave., 
ite City, Ill. 

Vosburgh, Mrs. Evelyn G., 
Midland, Mich. 

Wilson, Mrs. Helen Welton, 221 
Salem, Ill. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Bokmeyer, Mrs. Marianna Kaap, 711 Gilman St., 
Shefheld, lowa 
Day, Mr. Larry John, Westmar College, LeMars, lowa 
Hobson, Mr. Stephen G., 110 Central Park, lowa 
City, lowa 
Worden, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann, 880 Pammel Court, 
Ames, lowa 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Colemaui, Miss Judy Bounds, 140614 S. Elm 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 


Gran- 


15 Lexington Court, 


S. Castle Ave., 


Mee Jones, Mrs. Sheila Oder, 1710 Vincent St., Brown- 
wood, Texas 
fe McDaniel, Mr. Robert Wheeler, 109 No. 16th Sct., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
White, Mrs. Dewitt Ludwick, 407 Beard Street, 


Dumas, Texas 


RESIGNED 
(as of December, 1954) 
Bradish, Mme. Eliz. B. (West Fairlee, Vt.) 
Conrad, Mr. John L. (Nashville, Tenn.) 
Fuhr, Mr. Hayes M. (Hastings, Neb.) 
fm Gunnell, Mrs. Ida W. ( Sepulveda, Calif.) 
Harris, Mr. Edward ( Washington, D. C.) 
Hiwkes, Mrs. Evelyn Hebb (Ipswich, Mass. ) 
Hoffpauir, Mrs. Harold L. (Crowley, La.) 
K-ng, Mr. Chauncey B. (River Falls, Wis.) 
Prosperoni, Mr. Eugenio ( Atlanta, Ga.) 
Sister Mary Blanda ( Natchitoches, La.) 


‘tended by 150 to 200 members. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

The NATS Conventions are something 
which none of us should miss—yet of our 
total membership, conventions are usually at- 
Why should 
this be so? 

Since my appointment as chairman of the 
Convention Attendance Cammittee, I have 
given the matter great thought, and have 
decided the answer is threefold. First—lack 
of realization of the tremendous benefits to 
be gained by attendance and participation. 
Second—general apathy and acceptance of the 
idea that attendance is for someone else; and 
third—and I believe most important—lack of 
long-range planning, financial and otherwise. 
In fact I believe this third reason is so gen- 
eral that in my own parlance I call this work 
“Operation Piggy Bank.” 

Working in cooperation with the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, I shall determine the 
exact cost, coach or pullman, between Chicago 
and various key cities all over the United 
States. These facts will be contained in a 
letter shortly to be sent to the entire mem- 
bership so that each member may know way 
in advance what the cost of attendance will 
be; and begin to lay aside regularly the little 
that “never will be missed.” As it is, I think 
the great majority became convention-con- 
scious about November 15—and with holi- 
day expenses looming large, decide “It can't 
be done.” 

I, myself, missed the Chattanooga Conven- 
tion—the first time in eight years of member- 
ship that I have failed to attend. I deeply re- 
gret it, especially as I am the recipient of let- 
ters from all over the United States saying 
that the new format was tremendously stimu- 
lating and informative. Next year it will 
doubtless be even more successful—so let's, you 
and I and everyone, begin to plan* now, and 
meet in Chicago! 

Gertrude Tingley, Registrar 
Chairman of Convention 
Attendance Committee 


Upshur, Mrs. Claire H. (Oakland, Calif.) 
Waters, Miss Crystal (New York, N. Y.) 
Wezemael, Mr. Cyril (Detroit, Mich.) 


REINSTATED 
Handel, 13428 Euclid Ave., 


13428 Euclid Ave., 


Wadsworth, Mr. Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Margaret S., 


Cleveland 12, Ohio 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Abbott, Mr. Thomas D., Underwood, Minn. 
(formerly, Chicago, Ill.) 

Barni, Mrs. Margaret Keane, 1832 Fletcher Ave., 
Apt. 2, South Pasadena, Calif. 

(formerly, 34 S. Mentor, Pasadena 1 ) 

Bernhard, Mrs. Isolda, 1135 So. Mariposa, Los An- 
geles 6, Calif. 

(formerly, Ridgeley Dr., L.A. 10) 

Biddison, Mr. Douglass (now abroad), c/o Miss Ruth 
Biddison, 6 St. Martins Rd., Baltimore 18, Md. 
(formerly, 500 Kappock St., N. Y. 63) 

Brunkhorst, Miss Frances, 1109 College, Port Gibson, 


Miss. 
(formerly, Gulfport, Miss. ) 


Davis, Mrs. Eleanor G., 115 W. Virginia Ave., 
Peoria, Ill. (no zone given) 
( formerly, 213 Isabell Ave., Peoria 5) 

Eberhardt Miss Eleanor, 179 So. Harrison & 
Orange, N. J. 

(formerly, 55 Glenwood Ave. 

Eells, Mrs. Carolyn M. Behl, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

(formerly, Chicago 44) 

Evans, Mr. Ralph Raymond, 4613 Wateka 
Dailas 9, Texas 
(formerly, Muskogee, Okla 

— Mr. Clyde Jay, P.O. Box 327, Pasadena, 
ali 
(formerly, Brownwood, Texas) 

Gross, Mrs. Forest Holt (temporary) c/o Rappaport 
Agency, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
(formerly, Los Angeles 26, Calif. ) 

Howard, Mrs. Ethel Louise, 5425 Biloxi Ave., No. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
(formerly, Hollywood 38 

Johnson, Mr. Merion J., 
Bloomington, Ind. 
(formerly, Milwaukee, Wisc.) 

Kremer, Mrs. Jeanette Hughes, 525 N. Main St., 
Lebanon, Tenn. 

(formerly, Alice, Texas) 

Larsen, Miss Lilly, 1307 So. Polk St., 
(Add “‘So.” to present address) 

a Mrs. Anna Marie, 2607 Ridge Ave., 


809 N. Cuyler Ave., 


Drive, 


) 
Box 304, Rogers Center, 


Amarillo, Texas 
Evanston, 


(formerly, Quincy, Mass.) 

Leffler, Mr. Jas. Robt., c/o D. Burns, 
St., New York 24, N. Y. 
(formerly, 405 Park Ave., 

Long, Mr. Robert, 2211 
14, Ill. 

( formerly, 


115 West 87th 


N. Y. 22) 
N. Burling Sc., 


416 Roslyn Pl.) 


Chicago 


a. Mr. Alan David, P.O. Box 454, Hemet, 

ali 
(formerly, Los Angeles 44) 

Miller, Mr. L. Wesley, Route 1, Braman, Okla. 
(formerly, Muskogee, Okla. ) 

Moore, Mr. Milton W., 434 West 120th St., New 
York 27, 
( formerly, Newberry, S. Car.) 

Mott, Mrs. George Leslie, Arlington Towers, J-721, 
Arlington 9, Va. 
(formerly, Miss Hasmig G. Gedickian, Missoula, 
Mont. ) 

noes, | Mr. Rolland, 3356 Oxford Blvd., St. Louis 


(C hange 3511 to 3356; Maplewood to St. Louis) 
Sassano, Mr. Ralph, 4745 So. Union, Tulsa, Okla. 
(formerly, 1308 So. Norfolk) 
Schamber, Mr. Edward, (temporary) 
Spomer, Watertown, Minn. 
(formerly, St. Paul 4, Minn.) 


c/o Rev. J. 


Schantz, Mr. Ira Julius, (for convenience) 3103 
Avenue M., Lubbock, Texas 
(formerly, 210 W. 109th St., N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


Schnittke, Mr. 
Berea, Ohio 
(Change 159 to 106) 

Singher, Mr. Martial, 154 Fox Meadow Rd., Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

(formerly, 665 W. 246 St., N.Y.C.) 

Sister M. Seraphica Berres, Sisters of St. 
117 N. Wisconsin St., Janesville, Wisc. 
(formerly, Kenosha, Wisc.) 


Glenn Albert, 106 E. Bagley Rd., 


Dominic, 


Slater, Mr. Frank, 216 North Street, Jackson, Miss. 
(no zone given) 
(formerly, North St. Bldg., Amite & North Sts.) 


Tanner, Mr. Earle, 9132 Ewing Avenue, Evanston, 
Ill. 
(Correction: Evanston, not Skokie) 

Thomas, John Charles, Apple Valley, 
(formerly, Los Angeles 24) 


Umlauf, Mr. Irwin P., 306 W. 


Calif. 
Broadway, Columbia, 


1400 E. B'way) 
Handel, 13428 Euclid Ave., 
land 12, Ohio 


Wadsworth, Mrs. Marg. S., 13428 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
(both formerly, 2740 Euclid) 

Walker, Mrs. John Anthony, 702 Cherry Lane, Apt. 
108, East Lansing, Mich. 
(formerly, Charlottesville, Va.) 

Weiss, Mrs. Marianne Flanders, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

(formerly, Miss Marianne L. Flanders, Seattle) 

Wells, Mr. Kenneth H., Box 679, Whitefish, Mont. 
(formerly, Chicago 20, Ill.) 

White, Mrs. Eva Clapp, Box 505, Maxton, N. Car. 
(formerly, Miss. and/or Ala.) 

York, Mr. Walter Wynn, (till oa, 
School of Music, Rochester, N. 
(formerly, Indiana, Pa.) 

Young, Miss Mary Lavinia, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

(formerly, Lawton, Okla.) 

Zimmerman, Mr. Carl W., 604 


lan, 
Hicksville, Ohio) 


fo. 
( formerly, 


Wadsworth, Mr. Cleve- 


2607 North Junett, 


c/o Eastman 
943 Clifton Rd. N.E., 


S. Main St., Har- 


Ky. 
( 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Birmingham Chapter 
President, Mrs. Ruth Scott Parker, 1031 26th 
St., So., Birmingham; Vice-President, Mr. John 
Light, 2155 11th Court, So., Birmingham 5; 
Secretary, Mr. Ernest L. Cox; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Martha Light, 2155 11th Court, So., Birming- 
ham. 


Boston Chapter 

President, Mr. Charles Pearson, 556 Quino- 
bequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass.; First Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss Elva R. Boyden, 12 Ralph Court, 
Brockton, Mass.; Second Vice-President, Mr. G. 
Townsend Coward, 18 Wendell St., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rec. Secretary, Mrs. Berle Nye Taylor, 
172 Burrill St., Swampscott, Mass.; Cor. Sec- 
retary, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin Olney 
Wing, 10 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 


Buffalo Chapter 
President, Miss Gertrude Lutzi, 537 Nor- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Raghnild S. Ihde, 157 Jewitt Ave., Buffalo 
15; Secretary, Miss Marie L. Mohr, 296 Bry- 
ant St., Buffalo 13; Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth K. 
Nichols, 635 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo 15. 


Chicago Chapter 

President, Mme. Nelli Gardini, Chicago 
Conservatory, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5; Vice-president, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago; Secretary, Mr. Myron 
Carlisle, 1816 N. Wells St., Chicago 14; 
Treasurer, Mr. John Rieck, 4543 N. Bernard 
St., Chicago 25. 


Colorado Chapter 
President, Mr. Claude M. Schmitz, Music 
Division, Colorado State College, Greeley, 
Colo.; Vice-President, Miss Mary Cook, School 
of Music, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helene Beatty, 
120 E. 4th St., Loveland, Colo. 


Connecticut Chapter 
President, Mr. Philip Treggor, Univ. of Con- 
necticut, Storrs; Vice-President, Mrs. Lempi 
S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., New Lon- 
don; Secretary, Miss Helen Hubbard, 638 New 
Britain Ave., Hartford 6; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Louise M. Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange. 


Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-President, 
Miss Marie Curtiss, 1041 Whittier Ave., Grosse- 
Pointe 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss Charlotte Mc- 
Cray, 221 Jeffrey, Royal Oak, Mich.; Treas- 
urer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 18001 Meyers 
Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 


Indiana Chapter 
President, Carl L. Nelson, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind.; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Margaret Friermood, 621 E. 48th St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. George 
Newton, 319 N. Penna St., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. 


Kansas City Area Chapter 
President, Miss Gladys Cranston, 4318 Main 
St., Kansas City 11, Mo.; Vice-President, Miss 


Edna Forsythe, Jenkins Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Secretary, Mrs. Lorraine Asendorf, 1846 
N. 38th St., Kansas City 2, Kansas; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 4420 Warwick 
Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Mrs. Ada T. Allen, 14760 Valerio 
St.; Van Nuys, Cal.; Vice-President, Mr. Leon 
Ettinger, 802 S. Arroyo Blvd., Pasadena 2, 
Cal.; Secretary, Miss Alvina Palmquist, 532 
S. Santa Fe Ave., Compton 2, Cal.; Treasurer, 
Mr. G. Wade Ferguson, 14216 Vanowen St., 
Van Nuys, Cal. 


Maine Chapter 

President, Miss Madeline F. Perazzi, 104 
Colonial Rd., Portland; First Vice-President. 
Roger Nye, 17 Silver St., Fairfield; Second Vice- 
President, Miss Josephine Thompson, 204 
Broadway, Bangor; Secy., Miss Marcia Merrill, 
590 Shore Road, Cape Elizabeth; Treas., Mrs. 
Alice P. Barrett, Bonnie Craig, Bailey Island, 


Nashville Area Chapter 
President, Mr. Sydney Dalton, 113 Louise 
Ave., Nashville; Vice-President, Mr. John L. 
Conrad, 2308 West End Ave., Nashville; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. Marilyn R. Van Sickle, 
201 Bowling Ave., Nashville. 


New Jersey Chapter 
President, Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J.; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Lila Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington 
St., Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, 
R.R.-1, Sparta, N. J. 


New York Chapter 
President, Miss Grace Leslie, 1425 Broadway, 
New York City 18; Vice-President, Mr. Dolf 
Swing, 15 W. 67th St., New York City 23; Sec- 
retary, Miss Lila LeeRoy, 195 Riverside Drive, 
New York City 25; Treasurer, Miss Violet 
Johnson, 200 W. 15th St., New York City 11. 


North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C; Vice- 
President, Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Jan 
Schinhan, P.O. Box 408, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Oklahoma City Chapter 
President, Louis Cunningham, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma; Vice- 
President, W. W. Lemonds, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Oklahoma City; Secretary, 
Clara Counts Cook, Oklahoma City; Treasurer, 

Mrs. Everett Curtis, Oklahoma City. 


Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 So. 
17th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh—tTri-State Chapter 

Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5°35 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mrne. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murray! il] 
Ave., Pittsburgh; Vic®President, Mr. McClurg 
Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; Secreta:y, 
Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 6116 Howe *r 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Hucy 
501 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Quad Cities Chapter 
President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Ambr. se 
College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-President, }\'r. 
Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady St., Davenp: -: 
Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther J. Malmrose, 1} ° | 
18th Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; Treasurer, M ss 
Ruth Holmen, 761 - 34th St., Rock Island, 


Rhode Island Chapter 
President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R. I.; Vice-P 
ident, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State St., P: 
icence, R. 1.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. He - 
Place, 13 Lewis St., Providence, R. I. 


St. Louis District Chapter 

President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, 222 Wes.ey 
Ave., Ferguson 21, Mo.; Vice-President 
Treasurer pro tem, Mr. Weldon F. Whitlo-k, 
393 No. Euclid, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Mr. 
— Mc Enery, 501 No. Clay, Ferguson ”1, 

San Francisco’ Chapter 

President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 1(ch 
Ave., Oakland; Vice-President, Mr. Mynix 
Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakland; Secretary, 
Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 2890 California St 
San Francisco, Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Wi\Is 
1235 Montgomery St. San Francisco 11. 


South Carolina Chapter 
President, Mrs. Vergene Jenkins Collom 
769 Rutledge St., Spartanburg, S. C; Vic 
President, Miss Grace Levinson, Bob Jones 
Univ., Greenville, S. C.; Sec.-Treas., Mr. 
Loyd C. Bender, 1244 Winthrop Drive, Rock 
5. C. 


Twin Cities’ Chapter 

President, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 1737 Jef 
ferson Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn.; Vice-President 
Philip Gustafson, Northwestern Schools, Min 
neapolis, Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Marvyl S. vo 
Loewe, 107 Pratt St., Minneapolis 9, Minn.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Clementine Gifford, 96 S 
Wheeler St., St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Washington, D. C. Chapter 

President, Mr. james L. McLain, Mas 
Dept., American University, Washington, D 
Vice-President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4628 Brard 
wine, N.W., Washington, D. C.; Secretiry 
Miss Gretchen Hood, 1226 Fairmont St., N.\W. 
Washington 9, D. C.; Treasurer, Mrs. | | 
Koppel, 3000 Connecticut Ave., N.W., W 
ington, D. C. 


Western Massachusetts Chapter 
President, Miss Anna M. Wollmann, 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; S: 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary M. Williston, 33 
Laurel St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Wisconsin Chapter 
President, William A. Eberl, Wisconsin 
lege of Music, 1584 N. Prospect Ave., 
waukee 2, Wis.; Vice-President, Merion J: 
son, Wisconsin State College, 3203 N. Dow: 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; 
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